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THE FUNCTIONS OF FREE SCIENCE. 


Some curious results have followed 
the development of intellectual 
freedom during the recent decades. 
The Churches, the old represen- 
tatives of religious thought and 
philosophy, have remained, but 
their constituent elements have 
become modified. One party has 
fled for refuge into intellectual 
abandonment and ascetic fervour 
tempered by esthetics; another 
has tranquilly and busily pursued 
the practical or the parochial with 
most valuable results, perhaps 
a trifle marred here and there 
by the sectarian pride of Church- 
manship; a third, in a noble 
anger, a pathetic despair, or 
a blind confidence, has battled 
for the old strongholds as they 
crumbled; a fourth has opened 
itself to expansive influences, but 
from motives of prudence has held 
back from receiving their full 
impetus, and while looking to the 
future for change, has lapsed into 
more or less of indifferentism for 
the time. 

Meanwhile, young Science, ex- 
ulting in her freedom and strength, 
has been forging ahead, as if she 
possessed all the means of grace 
under her own lock and key, and as 
if the spiritof the old Christian con- 
fessors and reformers, the Luthers 
and the Wesleys, were transferred 


toher. She has assumed to possess 
everything generally necessary to 
salvation, and has wrought at her 
mines with the fervour of a gold- 
seeker, as if verily the nations 
would be constrained to turn to 
her for the healing of all their 
ills. Whenever a great explorer 
has opened a new lode, an army 
outside the mine has issued a 
prospectus declaring the supreme 
value of the metal discovered, 
and proclaiming that the bullion 
that past ages have prized has 
been a base metal, serving but to 
afford a toy to peoples in an 
infantine state. 

Rigidly limiting itself to the 
study of the facts of the external 
world, science has anathematised 
those who deem other aspects of 
life than its physical basis as 
worthy of regard, promulgating 
interdicts against such as claim the 
right of research in fields inacces- 
sible to the limited ‘“‘ reason” of 
a science merely external, and pro- 
claiming as unworthy of discussion 
and fit only for the police-courts 
incidents of universal occurrence, 
if in their modes but scantily 
explored. This limitary and 
bigoted science has been pushing 
itself into a position bidding fair 
to be more tyrannical and more 
dogmatic, in its own way, and so 
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soon as its rapidly growing tem- 
poral power should be strong 
enough, than the ecclesiastical 
domination from which it was 
fondly hoped we were to be eman- 
cipated. And that by the aid of 
this very same science. Odium 
theologicum has lost its virus, but 
odium anti-theologicum has appeared 
with fresh and powerful fangs. 

In this assumption of over- 
throwing the philosophies of afew 
thousand years, it is but fair to 
state that some of the older workers 
in science have stood back a litle, 
and have declined to follow even 
the disciples that have exorcised in 
their names. They gave their 
names to discoveries in the true 
fields of science, not to deductions 
assuming that those fields were not 
only the earth but the heavens 
also. A most signal instance of 
philosophic bigotry and negativism 
is afforded by the Positive philoso- 
pher, Auguste Comte. 

We should say more strictly 
that it is in England that the most 
eminent scientific authorities have 
evidenced a proper modesty as to 
the extent of the sphere of their 
pursuit. - In Germany it would 
appear to be otherwise, and accord- 
ingly it is well that from Germany, 
from the mouth of a man of un- 
impeachable eminence and or- 
thodoxy in the scientific world, 
should have come at last such a 
crushing reproof to materialistic 
enthusiasts as might have been 
expected in the old days from a 
strong bishop of a _ powerful 
Church to a clerical flock that had 
gone astray into baseless and ex- 
travagant heresies and schisms. 

A special occasion has evoked, 
none too soon, the strong expres- 
sion on the part of Professor 
Virchow to which we arereferring.* 
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A claim was publicly put for- 
ward by certain German scientific 
professors that the composition of 
the protoplastic cell should be pro- 
claimed in every school in Germany 
as the sole and simple explanation 
of the origin of man, to the exclu- 
sion of any exploded notion of deity, 
or spiritual purpose of life. 

Dr. Virchow has maintained for 
many years a more reasonable and 
less dogmatic position than this, 
and he took the opportunity of the 
utterance of what he styles these 
*‘ wilful and despotic’ opinions to 
reiterate his own views as to 
scientific teaching, as in answer 
to a challenge. 

It is a strange irony of circum- 
stances that confronts the dog- 
matism of the older Churches, 
against the tyranny of which 
modest students in the humbler 
days of science strove manfully to 
protest ; with at least an equal dog- 
matic imperiousness, born of 
science herself, whose tendency, 
as it was deemed, was that of 
Protestantism and equal freedom 
for all. We cannot but feel 
grateful to a man of science for 
shewing where science has proved 
traitor to her own principles. 

Dr. Virchow’s position we will 
shew mainly in his own words. 

In his preface, dated 14th 
February of this year, for the 
English translation of his work, 
he refers to the meeting of natu- 
ralists and physicians held at 
Munich last September, at which 
papers were read putting forth 
the arrogant demands of certain 
advocates of science for the dis- 
establishment of God, as guilty of 
indiscretion and weakness, and for 
the introduction into schools of 
the supposedly incontrovertible 
deductions of science. The kind 
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of views promulgated were those 
of advanced Darwinism, impatient 
assumptions, such as the theorising 
habit of the German mind has 
swept into regions far beyond what 
Mr. Darwin himself would consider 
the province of sound scientific 
doctrine. Dr. Virchow very rea- 
sonably urges that it seemed 
to him ‘high time to utter an 
energetic protest against the 
attempts that are made to pro- 
claim the problems of research 
as actual facts, the opinions of 
scientists as established science, 
and thereby to set in a false light, 
before the eyes of the less informed 
masses, not merely the methods 
of science, but also its whole 
position in regard totheintellectual 
life of men and nations. 

“With a few individual ex- 
ceptions,” he tells us, ‘‘this 
protest has met with cordial 
assent from German natural- 
ists. They feel themselves set 
free again from the tyranny of 
dogmatism. ‘They have regained 
the certainty that, in Natural 
Science as in all else, real work, 
even if it produces only isolated 
results, is a better security for the 
durability of progress than the 
most ingenious speculation,’ he 
adds, ‘“‘Let us hope that men of 
science in England also will not 
fail to examine this most serious 
question, whether the authority of 
Science will not be better secured, 
if it confines itself strictly to its 
own province, than if it undertakes 
to master the whole view of nature 
by the premature generalising of 
theoretical combinations.” 

We must charitably suppose 
that the stimulating breath of 
freedom has over-inflated the 
lungs of the student of science. 
The battle for freedom has been 
won, and the pity is that there has 
been made of the triumph .a use so 
rash and precipitate as to be most 
kindly described as juvenile and 
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unscientific. That the freedom is 
attained inGermany, Dr. Virchow 
clearly informs us :— 

‘To-day, gentlemen, in this our 
German land, it is easy to speak 
of the freedom of science. We 
are now in safety here, where, but 
a few decades since, men were 
troubled with anxiety lest suddenly 
some new revolution should bring 
to light the most extreme reaction ; 
and we can discuss in perfect tran- 
quillity the highest and hardest 
problems of life and of the future 
state.” 

Lest this freedom should de- 
generate further into license, a 
very proper caution is given. Jt 
is urged that it should be very 
clearly defined how far modern 
science is speculative only, and 
that such portion only as is un- 
impeachably certain as being 
assured fact and not conjecture or 
partially appreciated fact, has any 
claim to be pressed upon the 
community for acceptance. 

‘*We must not forget that there 
is a line of demarcation between 
the speculative province of Science 
and the domain which she has 
actually won and fully settled. 
What is required of us is, that 
this boundary shall be marked 
with continually greater precision, 
not only occasionally, but that in 
general it shall be so far fixed, 
that every individual shall be 
always more and more conscious 
where the boundary lies, and how 
far he can demand of others the 
admission that what he teaches is 
the truth. This, gentlemen, is 
the task at which we have to work 
among ourselves. 

“The practical questions which 
are bound up with this considera- 
tion are obvious. It is self-evident 
that for what we regard as certain 
scientific truth we are bound to 
claim a full reception into the 
treasury of the nation’s knowledge. 
This the nation must accept as its 
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own; this it must feed on and 
digest: with this it must carry on 
its work. Herein lies precisely 
the twofold benefit which Science 
offers to the nation. On the one 
hand is that material progress, 
that enormous advance, which our 
modern age displays. All that 
has been done by the steam- 
engine, the telegraph, photo- 
graphy, and so forth; chemical 
discoveries, the technic arts of 
colour, and the like ;—all this is 
based essentially on the fact that 
we men of science have brought 
the principles to perfection, and 
when they are thoroughly pre- 
— and made sure, so that we 

now for certain that ‘this is a 
truth of natural science,’ then they 
are handed over to the community ; 
then others can work upon them 
and create new inventions, of 
which no one had an inklin 
before, which no one ventured to 
dream of, which come as new 
powers into the world, and change 
the condition of society and of 
States.” 

This is all unimpeachable, but 
the following evidences a_ sort 
of halting uncertainty felt in many 
ascientific mind as tothe infallibility 
even of its most popularly cherished 
announcements ; an uncertainty 
which is most instructive in relation 
to the matter at issue :— 

‘When Dr. Hiickel says that it 
is a question for the educators, 
whether the theory of evolution 
(die Descendenztheorie) should be at 
once laid down as the basis of in- 
struction, and the protoplastic soul 
(die Plastidul-Seele) be assumed as 
the foundation of all ideas con- 
cerning spiritual being ;—whether 
the teacher is to trace back the 
origin of the human race to the 
lowest classes of the organic king- 
dom, nay, still further, to sponta- 
neous generation ;—this is, in my 
opinion, an inversion of the ques- 
tions at issue. If the evolution 
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theory is as certain as Dr. Hiickel 
assumes it to be, then we must 
demand, then it is a necessary 
claim, that it should be introduced 
into the schools. How could it be 
conceivable that a doctrine of such 
moment,—which lays hold of every 
one’s mind as a complete revolu- 
tionary force,—the direct result of 
which is to form a sort of new re- 
ligion,—should not be imported in 
its completeness into the scheme of 
our schools? How would it be 
possible to keep a dead silence in 
our schools about such a revelation 
(I may surely call it), or to leave 
to the discretion of the educator 
the communication of the greatest 
and most important advance which 
our views have made in the whole 
century ? 

“Yes, gentlemen, this would be 
an act of resignation of the hardest 
kind, and, in fact, it would never 
be carried out in practice. 

‘Even if we did not demand the 
introduction of the evolution theory 
into the plan of the schools, it 
would come in of itself. 

“We should not, however, forget 
that what we utter here, perhaps 
still with a certain degree of modest 
reserve, will be carried further by 
the world without, with a thou- 
sandfold increasing confidence. 
For example, I once advanced the 
view—in opposition to the doctrine 
then prevalent of the development 
of organic life from inorganic mat- 
ter—that every cell was derived 
from a cell, certainly with refer- 
ence first to pathology, and prin- 
cipally in the case of man. I 
remark, by the way, that in both 
respects I still hold this view to be 
quite right. But when I kad put 
forth this proposition and formu- 
lated the origination of cell from 
cell, there were not wanting others, 
who not merely extended this 
statement in the organie world be- 
yond the bounds within which I 
had maintained it, but who trans- 
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ferred it beyond the bounds of organic 
life, as holding good universally. 
I received the most wonderful 
communications from America and 
Europe, in which the whole sciences 
of astronomy and geology were 
based on the cell theory; because 
it was held to be impossible that 
anything which was an established 
truth for the life of organic nature 
on this earth should not be trans- 
ferred to the stars, which to be 
sure are also round bodies, which 
have assumed a spherical form and 
represent cells, which travel about 
in the celestial space and there 
play a part like that of the 
cells in our body! * * * JI 
cite this only to shew the form 
which scientific doctrines take in 
the outer world, how the ‘ theory’ 
expands, how our propositions re- 
turn to us in a form which shocks 
their authors. Only imagine, then, 
the shape which the evolution 
theory assumes at the present day 
in the brain of a Socialist ! 

‘Tt is remarkable that one of our 
so-called Liberal journals has 
started the question, whether the 
vreat mischiets of these times—and 
Socialism in particular—have not 
sprung from half-knowledge. With 
respect to this I may well affirm, 
here in the very midst of the con- 
ference of students of nature, that all 
human knowledge is but fragmentary. 
All of us who call ourselves students 


of nature possess only portions of 


natural science. None of us can 
come here and with equal accuracy 
represent every department, and 
take part in the discussions of 
each. On the contrary, the reason 
why we esteem individual profes- 
sors so highly is precisely because 
they have developed their know- 
ledge in a certain one-sided direc- 
tion. In other provinces we all 
find ourselves in the predicament 
of half-knowledge.”’ 

In uttering such sentiments as 
the following we give Dr. Virchow 
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much credit for bravery, for it is 
no light thing to run counter to 
the assumptions of any trades union 
or guild, even of a professional or 
intellectual kind :— 

“It is easy to say that ‘a cell 
consists of small portions, and 
these we call Plastidules, and that 
— are composed of carbon, 
1ydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
and are endowed with a special 
soul; which soul is the product or 
sum of the forces which the chemi- 
cal atoms possess.’ To be sure this 
is possible. I cannot form an exact 
judgment about it. Jt is one of the 
positions which are for me still un- 
approachable. I feel like a sailor who 
puts forth into an abyss, the extent of 
which he cannot see. But I must 
plainly say that, so long as no one 
can define for me the properties of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, in such a way that I can 
conceive how from the sum of 
them a soul arises, so long am I 
unable to admit that we should 
be at all justified in importing the 
‘plastidulic soul’ into the course 
of our education, or in requiring 
every educated man to receive it 
as scientific truth, so as to argue 
from it as a logical premiss, and 
to found his whole view of the 
world upon it. This we really 
cannot demand.” 

Dr. Virchow having urged a 
fearless definition of the certainly 
ascertained from the speculatively 
imaginable, honestly keeps to his 
principles in his practice :— 

“If I do not choose to accept a 
theory of creation; if I refuse to 
believe that there was a special 
Creator, who took the clod of earth 
and breathed into it the breath of 
life ; if I prefer to make for myself 
a verse after my own fashion [in 
the place of the verse in Genesis] ; 
then I must make it in the sense of 
generatio equivoca. Tertium nondatur. 
No alternative remains when once 
we say, ‘I do not accept creation, 
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but I will have an explanation.’ 
If that first thesis is laid down 
you must go on to the second thesis 
and say, ‘Ergo, I assume the gene- 
ratio equivoca.’ But of this we do 
not possess any actual proof. No 
one has ever seen a generatio 
@quivoca really effected, and who- 
ever supposes that it has occurred 
is contradicted by the naturalist, 
and not merely by the theologian. 

‘“* Gentlemen, I adduce this argu- 
mentin order to set our impartiality 
in its true light, which indeed is 
sometimes very necessary. We 
have always the weapons in our- 
selves, as well as ready at hand, to 
fight against every unjustified 
hypothesis. 

“T am obliged then, I say, to 
acknowledge the theoretical cor- 
rectness of such a formula. Who- 
ever will have a formula, whoever 
says—‘I have absolute need of a 
formula; I must make all clear to 
myself; I am resolved to have a 
consistent view of the universe ;’ 
—he must assume either a generatio 
equivoca or creation : there remains 
for him nothing else. If we would 
speak frankly, we must admit that 
naturalists may well have some 
little sympathy for the generatio 
@quivoca. If it were capable of 
proof, it would indeed be beauti- 
ful! But, we must acknowledge, 
it has not yet been proved. The 
proofs of it are still wanting. If, 
however, any proof should be 
successful, we would givein our ad- 
hesion. But even then it must first 
be settled to what extent the 
generatio @quivoca is admissible. 
We should have to proceed quietly 
to the investigation; for no one 
would think of maintaining that 
spontaneous generation at all 
accounts for the whole number of 
organic beings. It may possibly 
hold good only for one series of 
beings. But my opinion is, that we 
have time to wait for the proof.” 

Even if such a case were proved, 
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however, the physically unseen is 
a difficult region to prove an 
absolute negative to. How would 
such a question, for instance, be 
met as that of the speculative 
possibility of the life of a plane 
to which our particular physical 
perceptions are not adjusted, 
pressing down into our order of 
substances, and converting the 
merely chemical into the organic ? 

Dr. Virchow makes an ingenious 
comparison between the Church 
and the teaching of the Natural 
Sciences. In science there is half- 
knowledge; all truths cannot be 
personally verified and certified by 
each individual, so that he has to 
fall back in great part upon 
tradition. Then faith is needed 
in science as well as religion, being 
in the former a middle province 
between objective and subjective 
knowledge, while in the latter we 
should describe its rightful or 
primeval definition as spiritual 
instinct. The Church has its his- 
torical side; it has also “the left 
wing, where subjectivism has free 
play; there are the dreams of the 
individual; there we find the 
visions and hallucinations of each 
several mind, stimulated in one 
religion by particular drugs, in 
another by fasts and so forth.” 
We cite this passage to shew that 
Dr. Virchow belongs to the province 
of science and none other; and 
his present protest is to be none 
the less respected because to call 
a dream or vision necessarily sub- 
jective is absolute assumption on 
his part, and while it may be 
possible to conceive a faculty being 
stimulated to vision by a drug 
which should destroy something 
acting as a veil over it, it is quite 
in accordance with the narrow and 
mischievous dogmatism of science 
to be told that vision, as a fact, 
is due to a drug and not toa 
faculty in relation to. which such 
vision may be objective. 
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The dogmatic current in medi- 
cine, to take that branch of 
science which is Dr. Virchow’s 
own, he expects in course of time 
will be absorbed by the objective. 
But “‘ probably, too, the subjective 
current will still exist beside it. 
Then also, probably, many an 
individual will be dreaming his 
fair dreams. The province of ob- 
jective facts in Medicine, large as 
it has become, has still left so 
many border-lands unoccupied, 
that abundant opportunities are 
daily offered for anyone who 
pleases to speculate. This abun- 
dance is also fairly used. A mul- 
titude of books would remain 
unwritten, if writers were bound 
to put forward none but objective 
facts. But the subjective wants 
are still so great, that I think we 
may safely assume that a full half 
of our present medical literature 
might disappear without any harm 
being done to the objective side of 
the science.” 

The following passage will shew 
us the reason why Dr. Virchow 
protests against the assumptions 
of too rigid dogma. When he 
has filled his mind with objective 
knowledge, he retains what is 
a mark of genius, room for 
intuitions to creep in among the 
fixed forms of the objective 
gallery, harmoniously arrange 
them, and go in quest of more 
and finer facts :— 

“‘T am now almost one of the 
oldest professors of medicine. I 
have been teaching my science for 
more than thirty years, and I 
venture to say that during those 
thirty years I have honestly 
laboured, in my own mind, con- 
tinually to put off the subjective 
character more and more, and to 
bring myself ever more and more 
into the objective current. Never- 
theless, I freely confess that it is 
impossible for me entirely to 
renounce the subjective spirit. 
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Every year I am continually seeing 
afresh that I myself, on the very 
points where I thought I had 
become entirely objective, have 
still always retained a large por- 
tion of subjective ideas. I do not 
go so far as to make from human 
nature the impossible demand, that 
every one should express himself 
without a subjective vein of 
thought; but I do say that we 
must set ourselves the task, to put 
forth in the first place what is 
properly actual knowledge, and 
whenever we go beyond this we 
must always say to the learners, 
‘Observe that this is not proved, 
but it is my opinion, my idea, my 
theory, my speculation.’ 

‘But wecan only take thiscourse 
with those who are already ad- 
vanced, who are already cultivated. 
We cannot carry the same method 
into the schools for the people: 
we cannot say to every peasant 
child,—‘ This is actual; this is 
known ; and that is only supposed.’ 
On the contrary, what we know 
and what we only suppose blend 
themselves, as a general rule, so 
completely into a single picture, 
that what is supposed appears to 
be the principal thing, and what 
is known seems the accessory. So 
much the more is it incumbent on 
us who profess science, whose lives 
are spent in science, to refrain 
from putting our mere supposi- 
tions into the heads of men, and— 
I would say here with special 
emphasis—into the heads of 
teachers in our schools.” 

The following touches upon a 
very common practice, poetic, but 
not scientific, of using words in a 
sense which they do not bear, by 
a kind of analogy :— 

“ Dr. Nigeli . . . took a step 
which I consider most dangerous. 
. . - He demands that the province 
of mind should not only be ex- 
tended from animals to plants, 
but that we should finally pass 
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over from the organic to the in- 
organic world with our concep- 
tions of the nature of mental 


operations. 
“This mode of thinking, which 
has its representatives among 


great philosophers, is in itself 
very natural. If anyone insists 
on bringing the operations of the 
mind into connection with the 
other processes of the universe, he 
is of necessity led, in the first 
place, to extend the psychical phe- 
nomena, which are observed in 
man and in the most highly 
organised vertebrate animals, to 
the lower and ever lower forms 
of animal life: next, the plants 
also obtain their soul: further, 
the cell is endowed with sensation 
and thought: and, finally, the 
transition is made to the chemical 
atoms, which hate or love, seek or 
fly from one another. 

“This is all very fine and 
admirable, and may ultimately 
perhaps prove true. It is possible. 
But, meanwhile, have we really 
any need ?—are we bound by any 
positive scientific necessity ?—to 
extend the province of mental 
operations beyond those bodies 
in which, and in _ connection 
with which, they are actually 
exhibited? I have no objection to 
your saying that atoms of carbon 
also possess mind, or that in their 
connection with the Plastidule- 
company they acquire mind; only 
I do not know how I am to perceive 
this. It is a mere playing with 
words. If I explain attraction 
and repulsion as exhibitions of 
mind, as psychical phenomena, I 
simply throw the Psyche out of 
window, and the Psyche ceases to 
be Psyche. 

“The process of the human 
mind may ultimately find a chemi- 
cal explanation, but at present, in 
my opinion, it is not our business 
to bring these provinces into con- 
nection. Much rather is it our 
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business to keep them strictly to 
the limits within which we 
actually perceive them. 

‘‘For us, beyond all doubt, the 
sum total of psychical phenomena 
is inseparably connected with cer- 
tain animals, not with the whole 
world of organic being, nay, not 
even with all animals in general : 
this I unhesitatingly assert. We 
have no reason, up to the present 
time, even to speak of the posses- 
sion of psychical properties by the 
lowest animals: we find them only 
in the higher, and only with full 
certainty in the highest. 

“I will, indeed, willingly grant 
that we can find certain gradations, 
certain gradual transitions, certain 
definite points at which we trace 
a passage from mental processes 
to processes purely physical or of a 
physical character. Throughout 
this discourse I am not asserting 
that it will never be possible to 
bring psychical processes into an 
immediate connection with those 
which are physical. All I say is, 
that we have at present no right to 
set up this possible connection as a 
doctrine of science: and I must 
enter my decided protest against 
the attempt to make a premature 
extension of our doctrines in this 
manner, and to be ever anew 
thrusting into the very foreground 
of our expositions that which 
has so often proved an insoluble 
problem.” 

Here is perhaps the pith of Dr, 
Virchow’s argument :— 

‘‘We must draw a strict distinction 
between what we wish to teach and 
what we wish to search for. The ob- 
jects of our research are expressed 
as problems (or hypotheses). We 
need not keep them to ourselves ; 
we are ready to communicate them 
to all the world and say, ‘There 
is the problem; that is what we 
strive for:’ just as Columbus, 
when he set sail to discover India, 
made no absolute secret of his 
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object—though he ended by dis- 
covering, not India, but America. 
Even so does it not infrequently 
befall us. We set out with the aim 
of proving a definite problem, 
which we propose to ourselves as 
certain, and in the end we find out 
quite a different one, of which we 
had had no conception. The in- 
vestigation of such problems, in 
which the whole nation may be 
interested, cannot be restricted to 
any one. This is Freedom of 
Inquiry. But the problem (or 
hypothesis) is not, without further 
debate, to be made a doctrine. In 
our teaching, we must keep to that 
lesser but still large province, 
which we have really mastered.” 

We should be glad to see the 
whole of this large-souled memor- 
andum written in letters of gold, 
if by that means it could be the 
more impressed upon the memory 
than by the use of plain black ink. 

In his conclusion Dr. Virchow 
repeats his warnings :— 

“‘T am persuaded that only by 
such resignation, imposed by us 
on ourselves and practised towards 
the rest of the world, shall we be 
able to conduct the contest with 
our opponents and to carry it on 
to victory. Every attempt to 
transform our problems into doc- 
trines, to introduce our hypotheses 
as the bases of instruction— 
especially the attempt simply to 
dispossess the Church, and to sup- 
plant its dogmas forthwith by a 
religion of evolution—be assured, 
gentlemen, every such attempt 
will make shipwreck, and in its 
wreck will also bring with it the 
greatest perils for the whole 
position of science. 

‘Therefore, gentlemen, let us 
moderate our zeal : let us patiently 
resign ourselves always to put 
forward, as problems only, even 
the most favourite problems that 
we set up; never ceasing to repeat 
a hundredfold a hundred times :— 
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‘Do not take this for established 
truth ; be prepared to find that it 
is otherwise ; only for the moment 
we are of opinion that ¢¢ may pos- 
sibly be so.” 

These warnings, too, he supports 
by facts that have manifested 
themselves, shewing that the 
mysteries of nature have not yet 
been turned inside out by the 
finger nail of science :— 

“There are at this time few 
students of nature who are not of 
opinion that man stands in some 
connection with the rest of the 
animal kingdom, and that such a 
connection may possibly be dis- 
covered, if not with the apes, yet 
perhaps, as Dr. Vogt now sup- 
poses, at some other point. I 
freely acknowledge that this is a 
desideratum in science. I am 
quite prepared for such a result, 
and I should neither be surprised 
nor astonished if the proof were 
produced that man had ancestors 
among other vertebrate animals. 
You are aware that I am now 
specially engaged in the study of 
anthropology, but I am bound to 
declare that every positive advance 
which we have made in the pro- 
vince of pre-historic anthropology 
has actually removed us further 
from the proof of such a connec- 
tion. 

‘Anthropology is at present 
occupied with the question of fossil 
man. We have gone back from 
the man of the present ‘ period of 
creation’ into the quaternary age, 
the time respecting which Cuvier 
still maintained most distinctly 
that, speaking generally, man did 
not yet exist. But in our day the 
quaternary man is a fact univers- 
ally accepted: the quaternary man 
is no longer a problem, but a real 
doctrine. 

‘The tertiary man, on the con- 
trary, is a problem, the material 
evidence of which is now under 
discussion. There already exist 
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objects with regard to which it is 
disputed whether they are to be 
accepted as proofs of the existence 
of man in the tertiary period. We 
are no longer making mere specu- 
lations on the point, but we are 
debating about distinct specimens, 
whether they can be acknowledged 
as evidence of the activity of man 
in the tertiary period. The ques- 
tion proposed receives different 
answers, according as these mate- 
rial objects are deemed sufficient 
evidence or not. Eminent Church- 
men even, such as the Abbé 
Bourgeois, are convinced that man 
lived in the tertiary period. For 
them the tertiary man is now an 
actual doctrine; for us, who are 
of a somewhat more critical dispo- 
sition, the tertiary man is still 
only a problem, but, we must ac- 
knowledge, a problem ready for 
discussion. 

‘* Let us then, in what we have 
now to say, keep provisionally to 
the quaternary man, whom we 
really find. When we study this 
fossil man of the quaternary period, 
who must, of course, have stood 
comparatively near to our primi- 
tive ancestors in the order of 
descent, or rather of ascent, we 
always find a Man, just such as 
men are now. 

** As recently as ten years ago, 
whenever a skull was found in a 
peat bog, or in pile dwellings, or 
in ancient caves, people fancied 
they saw in it a wonderful token 
of an inferior state, still quite un- 
developed. They smelt out the 
very scent of the ape: only 
this has continually been more 
and more lost. The old troglo- 
dytes, pile-villagers, and bog- 
people, = to be quite a 
respectable society. They have 
heads so large that many a living 
person would be only too happy 
to possess such. “Our French 
neighbours, indeed, have warned 
us against inferring too much from 
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these big heads. It may have been 
that their contents were not merely 
nerve-substance, but that the 
ancient brains may have had more 
interstitial tissue than is now usual, 
and that, in spite of the size of the 
brain, their nerve-substance may 
have remained at a lower stage of 
development. 

‘This, however, is but the sort 
of familiar talk which is brought 
in as a kind of prop for weak 
minds. On the whole we must 
really acknowledge that there is a 
complete absence of any fossil type 
of a lower stage in the develop- 
ment of man. Nay, if we gather 
together the whole sum of the 
fossil men hitherto known, and put 
them parallel with those of the 
present time, we can decidedly 
pronounce that there are among 
living men a much greater number 
of individuals who shew a rela- 
tively inferior type than there are 
among the fossils known up to 
this time. Whether it is just the 
highest geniuses of the quaternary 
period that have had the good 
luck to be preserved to us, T will 
not venture to surmise ! 

‘*OQur usual course is to argue 
from the character of a single 
fossil object to the generality of 
those not yet found. This, how- 
ever, I will not do. I will not 
affirm that the whole race was as 
good as the few skulls that have 
survived. But one thing I must 
say—that not a single fossil skull 
of an ape or of an ‘ ape-man’ has 
yet been found that could really 
have belonged to a human being. 
Every addition to the amount of 
objects which we have obtained as 
materials for discussion, has re- 
moved us further from the hypo- 
thesis propounded.” 

The danger arising from the 
present freedom of science is 
clearly shewn to be that it may be 
drawn to over-estimate its power, 
and attempt to impose its doctrines 
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upon young and unformed persons 
like a Church seeking for domi- 
nation. To Bacon Dr. Virchow 
points as saying indeed ‘“ Scientia 
est potentia,”’ but such knowledge 
he allows that Bacon defined as 
that which is objective and 
actual, and not as the depend- 
ence on a speculative string of 
hypotheses. It were indeed to 
be deplored, if the fructifying 
freedom of our day were to 
be compromised by as bitter and 
powerful a proscription by science 
of one half of our amphibious 
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constitution as that of persecuting 
Churches of another part of our 
nature. It is a hopeful augury 
for science that reform should 
begin within rather than without. 
And it is even more encouraging 
that while any reform that has 
forced its way forward within the 
Churches has mostly proceeded in 
its origination from some com- 
paratively obscure son of the 
Church, in science the timely 
admonition has come, on this occa- 
sion at least, from one of the most 
eminent of her sons. 


“BEATI POSSIDENTES.” 


Blessed are they that have and hold 


By blood and iron and force of feud ! 


So a grave ruler’s voice has told 


A Christian king’s beatitude. 


More flesh, more worms ! a rabbi quoth, 
More treasures, more of souring cares ; 

More slaves, so much the more of sloth ; 
Most blest who least of riches bears ! 
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Nay, rather blest, the Master saith, 
Who holds the wealth of rarest kind, 
In battle of life, in pain of death, 


No sword can pierce, no stealth can find. 


Clad in unrusted mail his heart 


Holds that whereon no thieves intrude : 


Honour, goodwill, and peace impart 


Impregnable beatitude ! 


K. C. 
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ASPIRATIONS IN RUSSIA. 
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I. 


A pouiricat tragedy, in humble 
private life, was enacted on Russian 
soil, between the years 1867 and 
1878, which sheds a lurid light 
on the governmental practices of 
Czardom, and which resulted in a 
striking scene before a Court of 
Justice, that may yet prove the 
‘‘beginning of the end” of an 
unreformed despotism, whose sway 
has lasted a thousand years. 

The crisis and acme of that 
heartrending tragedy was reached 
by a woman’s armed protest 
against the violation of the sim- 
plest human rights—a violation as 
arbitrary as it was cruel and mean. 
Her story reads like a chapter 
from some ghastly dream ot a 
mind overlaid by a nightmare. 
Look at the innocent, childlike 
beginning of this story—and then 
let the eye run over the eleven 
years of ceaseless suffering, in- 
tlicted, with fantastic cruelty, upon 
a poor, helpless girl, by the Czar’s 
ever active Inquisition ! 

At the age of seventeen, a school- 
girl, who had beena pupil in an edu- 
cational establishment at Moscow, 
made the acquaintance—as some- 
times will happen—of another 
school-girl, whose brother was a 
student. Miss Vjera Sassulitch, a 
captain’s daughter, wasthe name of 
the one; Miss Netchaieff that of the 
other. The thoughts of Vjera, at 





that time, were not bent upon 
anything dangerous to the auto- 
cratic power. She was not one of 
those ‘‘ Nihilists” to whom Tur- 
guenieff, the masterly delineator 
of Russian characters, first gave a 
name—the too sweeping applica- 
tion of which he himself after- 
wards learnt to regret. She had 
neither mused on the vague pro- 
blems of a Philosophy of Despair 
and Disgust in the Schopenhauer 
sense ; nor did she wish to destroy 
all State structures for the sake of 
a morbidly egotistical Individual- 
ism. Nor, on the other hand, had 
she hankerings after an apostolic 
Collectivism ; nor did she indulge 
in a semi-revolutionary mysticism 
on the hierarchic pattern of Comte. 
Nor was the flight of her fancy 
directed towards that strange 
mixture of contradictory impos- 
sibilities—a blissful Utopia of 
Anarchy. Vjera belonged to no 
philosophical, political and social, 
or anti-social, sect whatsoever. 
The little ambition of that sweet 
seventeen—most laughable to say 
—centred in the wish of passing her 
examination to qualify herself for 
a governess; which she did “‘ with 
distinction.” Of Netchaieff, the 
student, nothing was then known 
in public. To his request that she 
should take care of a few letters 
which might be sent for him, she 
therefore readily assented. 
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Innocent beginning! But what 
a sudden transformation was to 
come ! 

The student, denounced as a 
would-be rebel by a traitor, whom 
he thereupon slew, became a 
political exile. For this reason, 
the school-girl of seventeen who 
had known his sister, and him 
through her, was thrown into 
prison as one ‘* suspected ” of 
conspiracy! No charge was 
brought against her. Nothing 
was discovered that could in the 
slightest way incriminate her. Yet, 
for two years she had to linger 
in the Czar’s Bastille! One year 
of misery she passed in the 
Litowskij Prison ; the other in the 
dungeon of the Peter-Paul For- 
tress. 

Who can fathom the agony of 
these two long years, which to acap- 
tive uncertain of his fate appear 
like an eternity of torture? 

Words are too weak to describe 
the mental suffering. None will 
understand it but one who, in the 
ardent pursuit of the political 
ideals of his youth, suddenly struck 
his glowing brow, in despair, 
against the cold bars of a cruel 
cage, and then looked up, night 
after night, from his restless couch, 
to the lofty course of the stars, whose 
very serenity he sometimes felt as a 
silent contempt for his struggles. 
There are other moments, it is 
true, when the captive’s martyr- 
spirit enthusiastically soars to- 
wards a future Freedom ; triumph- 
ing over the fetters that bind the 
body. 

To Vjera no such consolation 
was left. She lay in the Bastille 
for no real action or even thought 
offensive to the powers that be. 
She lay there, the crushed victim 
of a mere suspicion ! 

“The time between the eigh- 
teenth and the twentieth year”— 
said her counsel during the trial— 
“these are the years of youth when 
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childhood ceases; when impressions 
lasting for life are most powerful ; 
when life itself appears yet spotless 
and pure. For the maiden itis the 
most beautiful time—the time of 
budding love—the time when the 
girl rises to the fuller consciousness 
of womanhood—thetime of fanciful 
reverie and enthusiasm—the time 
to which, in later days, as a mother 
and a matron, her thoughts yet will 
fondly return. Gentlemen of the 
jury! You know in the company 
of what friends Vjera Sassulitch 
had to pass her best years. The 
walls of a casemate were her 
companions. For two years she 
saw neither mother, nor relations, 
nor friends. Sometimes she heard 
that her mother had come and had 
given a message of greeting. That 
was all she was allowed to learn. 
Locked up without occupation 
within the walls of a prison! . . 
Everything human concentrated in 
the single person of the turnkey 
who brings the food ! The 
monotonousness only broken, now 
and then, by the call of the 
sentinel, who, peering through the 
window bars, asks :—‘ Prisoner, 
have you not done any harm to 
yourself ?’—or by the rattling of 
the locks and door-bolts, the clack of 
guns shouldered or grounded, or 
the dreary striking of the hour in 
the Peter-Paul Fortress. . Far, 
far away from everything hu- 
man! . Nothing there 
to nourish the feelings of friend- 
ship and love; nothing but the 
sympathy created by the knowledge 
that, to the right and to the left, 
there are fellow-sufferers passing 
ec wretched days in the same 
wa . Thus it was that, 
in the depth ‘of her solitude, there 
arose, in Vjera Sassulitch, such 
warmhearted sympathy for every 
State prisoner—that every political 
convict became for her a spiritual 
comrade in her recollections, to 
whom she assigned a place in the 
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experience and the impressions of 
her past life.” 

What feeling heart is there 
which the picture of Silvio 
Pellico’s sufferings does not move? 

But Silvio was a man; he was 
prepared for a struggle with the 
oppressor; his strength was up- 
held by a martyr’s belief in the 
coming victory of a great cause. 
Under Alexander the Benevolent, 
an atrocious deed that could ‘make 
angels weep,” was committed 
against a girl in her teens—a deed 
from which an Oriental despot, 
with some feeling still left for 
tender womankind, would in his 
most raving fury have shrunk— 
yet a deed fully worthy of that 
Chief of Sbirri whom the Czar had 
honoured, such as honour goes 
among Autocrats, with his personal 
friendship and fullest confidence. 


II. 


Two years had Vjera suffered 
in her dungeon. Twice only, 
during that long time, was she 
subjected to an inquiry—secret, 
of course. She thought she had 
been forgotten. She feared she 
might perhaps have to end her 
days in the oubliettes. It being 
found impossible to bring her to 
trial on even the slightest pretext, 
she was at last set free. 

Free ? 

No Satanic laughter of Hell— 
to speak within the vocabulary 
of an orthodoxy of which the Czar 
claims to be a spiritual head— 
could have been a more cruel 
mockery. 

Broken in heart, Vjera returns 
to her mother, who tries to cheer 
up the spirit of the poor wounded 
dove. ‘We shall go to the country, 
dearest! There you will forget 
and recover!” Ten days pass— 
ten days of half-dazed meditation. 
It is not easy to cast off the wind- 
ing-sheet of prison recollections 
from the oppressed mind. The 
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lonely cell is for a long time round 
the escaped sufferer—day and 
night. Sometimes he is under a 
feeling as of the dungeon-walls 
once more closing in upon him— 
aye, as of coffin-boards stifling 
his very breath. Only by slow 
steps is the full consciousness of 
unimpeded movement re-acquired. 

Vjera Sassulitch had begun to 
breathe a little more freely, when, 
ten days after her release, a police- 
officer presented himself at her 
home. Hehadcometore-arrest her! 

For a moment the childish 
thought struck her, in spite of her 
painful remembrances, that ‘‘ there 
must be some mistake.”” Where 
there is arbitrary government, mis- 
takes are so very easy. It is true, 
they occasionally have a fatal re- 
sult. After a few days more of 
renewed imprisonment, the horrible 
truth fully broke upon the victim. 
One morning, Vjera was seized in 
prison, and, in spite of her beseech- 
ing protests that she had not even 
a change of dress or a mantle 
with her, transported by gen- 
darmes to a distant province by 
way of banishment. She might 
have died on the road from the 
cold, had not one of the gendarmes 
acted the good Samaritan, and 
thrown his fur over her shivering 
shoulders. 

Arrived in the little town of 
Krestzy, she was sent adrift— 
a poor waif of humanity—to shift 
for herself as best she could, 
though under the sleepless eye of 
tyrannic supervision. A single 
rouble, a French book, and a little 
box of chocolate drops was all 
that she owned. Nothing was 
wanting to make the pathos of 
petty misery complete. 

Some good soul came to her 
help for a little while. Then 
she was seized once more, and 
driven to another place—to Twer. 
From Twer she was moved on 
to Saligatitch; from thence to 
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Kharkoff. The ‘infernal circle” 
of her wanderings seemed never 
to end. The only variety, in 
her involuntary migrations, con- 
sisted of an occasional re-im- 
prisonment or bodily visitation. 
Still, no charge was brought 
against her. Eleven years thus 
passed. At last, she appeared to 
be really forgotten. 

The girl of seventeen, having 
gone through all this misery of 
arbitrary, baseless imprisonment 
and exile to distant provinces, had 
now become a woman of twenty- 
seven, with a life’s experience con- 
taining the quintessence of the 
vile tyranny of ages. 

With this burden of suffering 
upon her, Vjera Sassulitch man- 
aged clandestinely to go to St. 
Petersburg, and afterwards to 
Pensa. There she chanced to read 
in the Novoje Vremja—the New 
Times—the report of the infamous 
treatment to which a_ political 
convict, Bogoljuboff, had been 
subjected by the Chief of the 
Police at St. Petersburg, General 
Trepoff, the friend, and special 
protector of the personal security 
of the Czar. It has been alleged 
that Bogoljuboff was the friend, 
the lover, of Vjera. Had that 
been so, the fact would certainly 
not tell against her. In truth, 
she had never in her life seen 
Bogoljuboff. The romantic halo 
with which his name may have 
been surrounded in her thoughts, 
was entirely due to his martyrdom. 
The account of his sufferings 
given in the New Times, read 
exactly like a leaf from the worst 
pages of the Ulden Times. 

In 1863—so the counsel of Vjera 
Sassulitch explained—the knout 
had been abolished ; at least, as a 
Government instrument for the 
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castigation of prisoners of the so- 
called privileged classes. In the 
village communites, I may add, 
the peasantry themselves stick 
with great tenacity to its con- 
tinued use as a favourite means 
of ‘‘self-government,’’ such as they 


understand it.* The echo of 
the knout-stroke never dies in 
their dank pine forests. Unlike 


all other nations that are in pos- 
session of folk-songs, the Russian 
people, even in their love-lays, 
have a great deal to say and to 
sing of wife-beating—aye, of the 
beating of sweethearts by their 
swains. + 

Trepoff, the Czar’s pampered 
darling, for whose character we 
must seek a parallel in Fidelio, or 
in some other exciting play with 
an arch-villain as a prominent 
figure, took a demoniacal delight 
in proceeding on the old lines of 
knouting, even with regard to 
persons of the ‘“ privileged 
classes,” and who were no or- 
dinary criminals. Perhaps, in the 
case of Bogoljuboff, he claimed to 
act in accordance with Art. 807 of 
the Penal Code. There is a glorious 
uncertainty about the law in 
Russia. Law is mainly the will 
of the man in possession of power. 
For an alleged want of respect and 
for insubordinate conduct towards 
him, Trepoff had Bogoljuboff, 
a man of great personal dignity 
and firmness of bearing, flogged 
with rods. When the news of this 
intended procedure spread through 
the prison, there was a loud out- 


cry. The women even gave vent 
to their feelings in indignant 
utterances. 

Then, with a refinement of 


cruelty, Trepoff had a theatrical 
scene of a coming general whip- 
ping enacted under the windows 


* See HEpworTH Drxon’s “ Free Russia.” 


¢ See “The Songs of the Russian People ;” by W. R. S. RALSTON. 
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of the female section of prisoners. 
There was a preparation of rods, 
and a pantomimic use of the 
instruments of torture, as if a 
castigation of all the inmates of 
the prison were intended. The 
excitement of the women rose to 
the highest pitch at this threatening 
sight. 

Meanwhile Bogoljuboff—I here 
again follow the description 
given during the trial—is led to the 
place where his human dignity is 
to be insulted. ‘‘He knows not 
why he is to be punished. He 
thinks indignation will lend him 
strength to resist those that throw 
themselves upon him. But he is 
grasped by the iron grip of jailers’ 
hands; he is dragged down; and 
in the midst of the regular count- 
ing of the strokes by the leader of 
the execution, a deep groan is 
heard—a groan not arising from 
mere physical pain, but from the 
soul’s grief of a downtrodden, 
outraged man. At last, silence 
reigned again. The sacred act 
was accomplished!” . . . 

At these words of Mr. Alexan- 
droff, such stormy applause arose 
in Court that the President warned 
the audience not to repeat it, lest 
he should be compelled to have 
the Hall of Justice cleared. 

Another allusion, but darkly 
made by the counsel forthe defence, 
created a deep impression in Court. 
It was a reference to a whipping 
machine once in use, and of which 
some of those present—ladies as 
well as gentlemen—may have had 
personal experience. A _ corre- 
spondent gives the following de- 
scription. The suspected person, 
who could not be brought to trial, 
but whom it was intended to casti- 
gate, would be invited to call at 
the Office of the Secret Police. 
After a few moments’ conversation 
with the dread functionary, the 
floor would suddenly sink beneath 
the visitor’s feet, and he would 
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find himself suspended by the 
waist; all that part of the body 
below it being under the floor, 
and concealed from view. Then, 
invisible hands and equally invisi- 
ble rods would rapidly perform 
their duty—the trap-door would 
rise again—and the visitor would 
be bowed out with great courtesy, 
and go home carrying with him 
substantial marks to remind him 
of his interview. os 

It was the brooding over the 
disgrace and affront to which a 
political prisoner had been sub- 
jected in the very capital, by an 
official held in the highest esteem 
by the Czar, which matured in a 
tender woman the thought of re- 
venge and atonement. The terri- 
ble recollections of her own life 
had wrought up her feelings to 
exaltation. She smarted under 
the ignominy of Bogoljuboff’s 
scars. Over and over again, in 
her counsel’s words, she asked 
herself :—‘‘ Who will avenge the 
outraged honour of the sufferer ? 
Who will wash off from his body 
and mind the black spot of dis- 
rrace ?” 

She waited for an utterance of 
the Press, for the uprising of a 
wrathful public opinion. The 
Press, tmindful of its fetters, dared 
not say a word. Public opinion, 
for which in Russia there is no 
right of meeting, cowered under 
the thunder-cloud of official pres- 
sure. Anyone bold enough to 
protest might have shared Bogol- 
juboff’s fate—might have been 
shut up in a dungeon; whipped ; 
sent to Siberia, too. A  Par- 
liament there is not in Russia. 
Even the ‘freedom asin Turkey” 
does not exist under the Czar’s 
rule. No Court of Justice took up 
the outrage inflicted upon Bogol- 
juboff. The stillness of death 
reigned everywhere. 

Then, Vjera put to herself the 
question :—‘“‘ Is there no voice that 
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can break through this ghastly 
silence, so that all may hear it? 
Can nothing be done to awaken 
public conscience ? ” 


IIT. 


The next scene is in the Cabinet 
of General Trepoff. 

For aught we know, Vjera 
Sassulitch may never have heard 
of the Ode of Kalistratos (‘Tl 
wind my sword in myrtle boughs”’) ; 
nor of the corresponding laws of 
the Greek and Roman Republics. 
Nor may she have reflected upon 
the Scriptural texts about Ehud, 
Jael, Judith, and the Song of 
Deborah. Nor is it to be assumed 
that she was conversant with the 
often-quoted sayings of poets, 
thinkers, writers and _ political 
leaders of all nations, ages, and 
parties—from Milton to Bishop 
Lowth, Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man, Cobbett, Disraeli, Southey, 
Byron, Walter Savage Landor, 
Shelley, and Swinburne; from 
Petrarca and Macchiavelli to 
Muratori, Monti, Alfieri, Ugo 
Foscolo, Mazzini, and Garibaldi; 
from Montesquieu and Vattel to 
Rousseau and Victor Hugo ; from 
Herder, Lessing, and Schiller to 
Archenholz, Gentz, Jean Paul 
(Friedrich Richter), and Platen. 

Vjera Sassulitch’s deed was of 
simpler growth, of native origin— 
spontaneous; coming up with the 
force of Nature; like a cry of un- 
controllable indignation. She pre- 
sented herself before the man 
whom an enraged mass of people 
hated as the very abomination of 
tyranny, with a petition in her 
hand. In the next moment the 
fatal shot was fired, and he fell 
wounded. Dropping her weapon 
at once, she stood motionless and 
calm: the image of an Avenger 
without a selfish motive. 

One of the Police Chief's attend- 
ants, throwing himself upon her, 
almost throttled her, when he was 
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dragged away by others. It re- 
sulted from the judicial inquiry 
that Trepoff was in error when, in 
the natural excitement of the 
moment, he thought his assailant 
wished to free herself, in order to 
take another, more deadly, aim at 
him. “It was immaterial to her” — 
so she firmly insisted at the inquiry 
and at the trial—‘‘ whether he met 
with his death, or not.’ All she 
sought to accomplish was, to bring 
about a catastrophe, so as to rouse 
public attention, and thereby to 
force on a reform. 


IV. 


Political trials are not conducted 
in Russia before a jury, nor in 
public, but before a packed Im- 
perial Tribunal, and in secret. 
Probably it was thought a stroke 
of cleverness to accuse Vjera 
Sassulitch of an attempt at common 
murder. This necessitated her 
appearance before a jury; but 
Count Pahlen, the Minister of 
Justice, and one of the chief 
advisers at Court, personally 
pledged himself, as it were, that 
the jury would not allow them- 
selves to be influenced by any 
political sympathies. Hence it 
was agreed to accuse her of an 
ordinary crime. 

The jury could not have been 
composed on more ‘‘ respectable” 
principles. The names of the 
twelve men good and true being 
henceforth historical, it may be 
useful to mention them. There 
was the Aulie Councillor Con- 
stantine Sergejewitch Alexejeff ; 
the Collegiate Councillor Dimitri 
Petrowitch Petroff; the Titulary 
Councillor Nicholas Wassiljewitch 
Dadonoff; the Aulic Councillor 
Alexander Ivanovitch Sergejeft ; 
the artist, Sergei Fedorowitch 
Werchowzeff ; the College Reg- 
istrar Dshamussoff; Michael 
Gavrilowitch Misslofisky, assistant 
at the Demidoff Asylum; Roman 
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Igorowitch Schulz-Torma, noble- 
man; the Aulic Councillor Atha- 
nasius Iljitch Lochoff ; Alexander 
Ivanowitch Chalisen, B.A.; the 
Aulic Councillor Peter Stanislavo- 
witch Kushinski; and the honorary 
citizen Wladimir Jakovlewitch 
Jakimoff. The Aulic Councillor 
Lochoff was chosen foreman. 
Certainly, there seemed to be 
safety in this multitude of titled 
Councillors. 

From the extensive reports of 
the trial before me, I can only 
select, for the restricted space of this 
essay, some chief incidents. When 
asked whethershe pleaded “‘guilty,”’ 
the accused replied in the affirma- 
tive; declaring that she had not 
known General Trepoff personally, 
and that she looked forward with 
perfect indifference to the conse- 
quences resulting for her from 
her deed. The demand of the 
defence, that Kuprijanoff and 
Wolchowskij, prisoners in the 
Peter-Paul Fortress, should be 
called as witnesses, was rejected. 
The dreaded ‘Third Section,” 
—that is, the Secret Police— 
objected to their being heard ; 
and the Court was inspired with 
sufficient terror to yield to this 
intimation of the Czar’s Vehm- 
Gericht of men clad in sky-blue, 
who have an unpleasant habit of 
dropping down, from their lofty 
abode, upon a victim, in the dead 
of night, and whisking him, or 
her, off to Siberia. Such ‘ god- 
like strokes ” of the Third Section 
are not rare. 

True to his function, the Public 
Prosecutor, Mr. Kessel, tried to 
bear down the accused as much as 
he could by pointing out that she 
had changed the revolver originally 
chosen for one of heavier calibre ; 
that her object clearly was to kill; 
and that the knowledge she had 
acquired, by her special studies, 
of obstetrical science, made her so 
acquainted with the anatomy of 
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the human body as to induce her 
to fire at one of the most vital 
parts. Then, there was the usual 
declaration that, whatever griev- 
ance a person may have, it is not 
permissible to take the law in one’s 
own hands, and thus to act as a 
judge ;—a declaration somewhat 
fallacious in Russia, where the 
law is simply of the making of the 
Autocrat’s hands, and not even 
respected in this form when it 
suits the authorities. 

Still, between all the officially 
faultless remarks of the Public 
Prosecutor, there was one fatal 
concession to public feeling. 
True, Trepoff not having been 
called as a witness, the Prosecutor 
thought he should neither blame, 
nor justify his actions; but then 
he continued thus:—‘‘I for my 

art believe the statements made 

y Vjera Sassulitch. I believe 
that facts appeared to her in the 
light in which they have been 
placed here; and I am ready to 
accept the feelings of Viera Sassulitch 
as facts. The Court, however, 
is bound to measure these feel- 
ings, as soon as they are converted 
into deeds, by the standard of 
the law.” 

Now, if even a Public Prosecutor 
accepts the feelings of the accused 
as facts, we can scarcely wonder 
that a jury, though composed of 
Aulic Sotciaen should hold a 
still more lenient view. 

I have to pass over the long and 
able, in some passages highly 
pathetic, speech of Mr. Alexan- 
droff. The biography of Vjera 
was used by him as a practical 
Act of Accusation against the 
ruling authorities. Bogoljuboff 
was no relation, no friend, no 
acquaintance even of hers; but 
“‘hewas the history of her own past 
—the history of her shelterless 
wanderings over Russia—the his- 
tory of her own helplessness. He, 
though unknown to her, was her 
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very heart. The blows struck 








against him struck her heart.” 

It was not to be denied—Mr. 
Alexandroff continued—that a 
‘‘crime,”’ in the sense of the law- 
code, had been committed. It was, 
however, done from no egotistical 
motive, but for the sake of an idea, 
for the sake of the common weal. 
In the name of public security, in 
the name of justice, counsel there- 
fore assumed the possibility, at 
least, of an acquittal. A clear hope 
not even he dared to express ; a cir- 
cumstance which gives all the 
greater significance to the subse- 
quent verdict. 

When, towards the end of 
his speech, he drew a com- 
— on the one _ hand, 

etween women and girls whose 
hands had been reddened with 
the blood of their rivals, their 
seducers, aye, their offspring, 
whom they killed from cea 
or from a wish to hide their shame 
in a crime, and who yet were 
allowed to leave the dock under a 
verdict of ‘not guilty;” and, on 
the other hand, the pure life and 
intention of Vjera Sassulitch, who 
was ready to bear everything with 
firmness, without grief or indigna- 
tion, and who, if found guilty, 
would not leave the Hall of Jus- 
tice dishonoured: the audience, 
mainly composed of the best edu- 
cated and well-to-do class of the 
Russian capital, were visibly 
moved. At that moment, Govern- 
ment stood virtually condemned. 

All that had happened so far, 
strikes the eye of the distant 
observer like a sudden transforma- 
tion in a wondrous tale. It was 
an unexpected upheaval of public 
feeling—a stern arraignment of a 


despotism that had become un- 
bearable to human nature. 

But perhaps the most striking 
part of the trial was the summing 
up of the Judge, Mr. Koni. ‘An 
accused person”—the Judge ex- 
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lained—‘“‘ could certainly not be 
ooked upon as an infallible com- 
mentator of the event with which 
he or she was connected. At the 
same time it had to be noted that 
criminals were to be divided into 
two groups: those who are led by 
selfish impulses, and who there- 
fore, in the majority of cases, try 
to mask the truth by lying state- 
ments; and those who commit an 
act from no motive of personal 
profit, and who entertain no wish 
to hide anything of the deed they 
have done. You, gentlemen of the 
jury, are in a position to judge in 
ow far the statements of Vjera 
Sassulitch merit your confidence, 
and to which type of transgressors 
she most nearly comes up!” 
Turning to the question as to 
whether the accused meant to 
direct the attention of society to- 
wards the cruelty practised against 
Bogoljuboff either by a mere 
wounding of General Trepoff, or 
by his assassination, the Judge 
observed that—‘‘ it was impossible 
to look upon assassination as the 
only means by which such attention 
could be directed towards a crying 
evil.” The assertion of Vjera 
Sassulitch that she had no fixed 
purpose of encompassing the death 
of Trepoff, was consequently not 
to be rejected. ‘‘One may have 
no love for a person”—the Judge 
continued ;—‘‘one may be filled 
with hatred towards, and the desire 
of doing harm to, a person; but 
such sentiments do not always im- 
ply the intention of destroying the 
object of one’s feeling of revenge. 
Perhaps you may find, in the facts 
revealed by the inquiry, an indica- 
tion of Vjera Sassulitch’s wish to 
wreak vengeance upon General 
Trepoff, but not that she was fully 
bent upon killing him. It is true 
that, whatever credibility may 
attach to the declarations of the 
accused, conclusions must only be 
drawn from real facts. Now, the 
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Public Prosecutor has mentioned 
that Vjera Sassulitch purposely 
chose a stronger revolver than the 
one originally bought for her, and 
that she fired from the closest 
proximity. But from this, the 
intention of the accused to commit 
a murder, cannot be absolutely 
inferred ; for the choice of that 
articular kind of revolver may 
ave been the result of accidental 
circumstances. The firing from 
the closest proximity may also 
have been unintentional; for, 
under the circumstances given, 
there could be no thought of 
firing from a distance. The result 
of the previous examination is, 
that the question as to whether 
there has been an attempt at 
murder, or simply an act of 
wounding, must be left to the de- 
cision of the jury. Facts alone 
must guide you in your conclusions. 
It is my duty also to remind you 
that, wherever a doubt is possible, 
the law enjoins you to interpret 
the case in favour of the accused.”’ 

Entering upon the evidence of 
witnesses, the Judge said the 
opinion was warranted from their 
statements that Vjera Sassulitch 
did not attempt to fire a second 
time. The question as to whether 
there was a struggle between her 
and Major Kurnejeff, who seized 
her, had to be answered in the 
negative ; General Trepoff, who 
alleged that she had struggled to 
free herself, having been unable, 
from the excitement in which he 
naturally was at the moment 
of the catastrophe, to be a calm 
observer. 

The Judge further dealt with the 
question of ‘‘ premeditation,” upon 
which the Public Prosecutor had 
dwelt. ‘‘In order to recognise the 
character of premeditated inten- 
tion ina crime’’—the Judge said, 
—‘‘it is necessary to prove that, 
between the moment when the 
thought of committing a crime 
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first arose, and the real execution 
of the act, there had been sufficient 
time for thinking over and criticis- 
ing the harboured design, so that 
the person in question may have a 
chance of giving it up, on better 
consideration. If a person com- 
mits a crime on the spur of passion, 
there is a state of impulsive affec- 
tion—that is to say, an utter want 
of real reflection and premedi- 
tation.” 

The question as to whether the 
occurrence at issue must be ranged 
under the category of full pre- 
meditation, or not, the Judge 
thought he should leave open ; 
there being some contradiction in 
the earlier declarations of Vjera 
Sassulitch. At first, she said she 
had concealed her real name, in 
order not to compromise the lady 
with whom she had shared apart- 
ments. She thought the attempted 
deed would be considered a political 
crime, and her friend might thus 
also get into trouble. ‘‘ Conse- 
quently”—the Judge remarked— 
‘she did not expect the case to go 
before a jury in a public trial. 
Yet itis clear that Vjera Sassulitch 
could only hope to fulfil her mission 
of raising a question of general 
importance if the case was brought 
before a jury.” 

I think it would but weaken the 
importance of this summing up to 
add a single word of comment. 
Nor do I consider it advisable, in 
the present condition of Russia, to 
go beyond a record which speaks 
trumpet-tongued for itself. 

Be it enough to say that, after a 
few other remarks of the Judge, 
which were mainly to the effect 
that, “if the accused had wished 
to raise a question of public 
importance, her object might have 
been attained by a mere insult 
against the Chief of the Police,” 
the jury withdrew to deliberate on 
the verdict. In a little less than 
an hour they came back, when the 
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Foreman said, in answer to the 
question of the Judge :— 
“No; she is Not guilty /” 

Loud and continued exclama- 
tions of ‘ Bravo!” with clapping 
of hands, from the crowded public, 
filled the Hall of Justice. The 
Judge did not endeavour this time 
to check the applause. On hearing 
the verdict, a sudden blush covered 
the face of Vjera Sassulitch. Her 
eyes indicating some doubt as to 
what was in store for her, in spite 
of the bold decision of the jury, 
the Judge exclaimed :—‘‘ You are 
free! The warrant of your de- 
liverance will at once be sent to 
the House of Detention!” 

Then her sorrowful face, for the 
first time, was lighted up by a 
ray of gladness. 

Outside the Court, a great num- 
ber of people, waiting for the 
verdict, broke out into jubilant 
expressions of joy. An enthusi- 
astic crowd surrounded Mr. 
Alexandroff. Men lifted him on 
their shoulders, and carried him 
amidst ‘‘ bravos!” over the street. 
The appearance of Vjera Sassulitch 
gave rise to the most enthusiastic 
demonstration. She was borne in 
triumph through the masses, and 
then deposited in a coach, so as to 
allow her, as quickly as possible, to 
recover, in domestic quiet, from 
the sufferings and the oppressive 
thoughts of prison-life and the 
excitement of the trial. 

Idyllic dream—soon to be rudely 
disturbed by the clanking of sabres 
and the whistling of bullets! 


¥. 


The next scene is round the 
coach in which Vjera Sassulitch, 
still applauded by a slowly re- 
treating crowd, meant to drive 
from Wosskressenski Prospect to 
Riga Prospect, where she hoped 
for the return to ordinary quiet 
life among friends. 
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Suddenly, gendarmes and 

police break in upon the mass of 
people. A cry is heard :—‘‘ They 
again arrest Miss Sassulitch!”’ 
Some of the gendarmes drag 
down, from the box, a gentleman 
who had wished to see her safely 
home. On the side where Vjera 
sits, other gendarmes are strug- 
gling with a young man, who 
calls out that he is her relation, 
but who is nevertheless torn away 
by Trepoff’s underlings. In the 
tumult there is the clash of swords. 
Another carriage has meanwhile 
driven up close to the one in which 
the acquitted sits. It seems as if 
she were to be forcibly put from 
one carriage into the other. Cries 
for help are uttered. . Three 
shots are fired. . . In the midst 
of the confusion, both carriages 
drive away. 

When the crowd had been dis- 
persed, Grigori Sidorazki, a 
nobleman and relation of Vjera 
Sassulitch, lay dead in the street. 
A five-barrelled revolver is said to 
have been found upon him. A 
lady also writhed on the ground, 
wounded—Miss Anna Rafailowa, 
a medical student. 

Next morning, she whom the 
Czar’s Aulic Councillors had 
acquitted, was not to be discovered 
at her supposed dwelling-place. 
She had mysteriously disappeared. 
To this hour, none is able to say 
whether Vjera Sassulitch is con- 
cealing herself from fear of re- 
imprisonment and perhaps trans- 
portation to Siberia; or whether 
the henchmen of the Secret Police 
have clandestinely laid hands upon 
her. Meanwhile, an order for her 
re-arrest—marked ‘‘No. 16,” dated 
from the Secret Department of the 
Chief of the Town, and signed 
Kozloff—has come to light, as the 
most hidden doings of a relentless 
despotism will sometimes come to 
light. 

The momentary brightening up 
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of the hyperborean sky, which 
seemed to result from the trial of 
Vjera, has thus been quickly fol- 
lowed by a renewed deep gloom. 

For a day or two, the Press in 
several Russian towns made bold to 
speak of the verdict in unaccus- 
tomed tones. ‘‘ Far more signifi- 
cant than the verdict of the jury” — 
writes Franz von Holtzendorff, a 
well known legal authority of 
Germany, in an article published 
at Berlin—“‘is the fact that that 
verdict, in spite of its contrast with 
the existing law, has received the 
approval, as it appears, of the whole 
Russian Press, of the whole of the 
upper classes, and even of the 
circles of Russian legists. I have 
had personal occasion to convince 
myself that prominent officials of 
the Russian Empire gave their 
applause to that verdict.” An 
extensive anthology of similar 
views is before me. 

On his part, the Czar replied to 
the verdict by the suspension of 
journals, and by the semi-official 
announcement that there will be a 
change as regards the institution 
of the jury. Trepoff, it is true, 
was relieved from his functions, on 
the plea of his health. In reality 
he was removed because it had 
suddenly been found that he wasa 
Wsiitotshnik ; that is to say, that he 
had corruptly enriched himself, to 
the extent of 3,000,000 roubles, 
in a manner unexplainable in the 
position of one who had begun life 
as a foundling. But no sooner 
became the decision of the jury in 
favour of Vjera known, than 
Alexander II. once more gave a 
public mark of his high esteem 
to the corrupt instrument of a 
tyranny against which even his 
own titled adherents had virtually 
rebelled. 


VI. 


How is this ‘‘ Infernal Circle” of 
Oppression to be broken up? 
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When, at last, will the Russian 
nation, or at any rate its more 
educated classes, obtain such a 
share in Government as to do away 
with a foul system which has been 
described as ‘‘a despotism tem- 
pered by assassination ?”’ 

A few words on Russian history 
may here not be out of place. 
During a thousand years the his- 
tory of Russia has in the main been 
a dreary chronicle of unmitigated 
princely tyranny. For, Russia is 
not, as is so often falsely asserted, 
a new Empire or a young nation. 
It is an old Empire, contempora- 
neous, inits establishment, withthe 
formation of the English Monarchy 
under Alfred. Few have been the 
resting-places for Liberty on that 
great Scythian plain where the 
Muscovite race dwells. Though 
the Warangians, who founded the 
Empire out of Finnic, Slavand Ta- 
tar tribes, had brought over with 
them, from their Scandinavian 
forests, the elements of a rude 
Germanic feudalism which was at 
least opposed to an unrestricted 
power of the Prince, monarchical 
power in Russia soon grew so 
strong, and assumed such thorough- 
ly Asiatic features, that after little 
more than a century the Ruriks 
resembled rather Mantchoo chief- 
tains than Germanic Kunings. 

For a while Novgorod, and a 
few other towns in the North, 
where the Hanseatic spirit gradu- 
ally penetrated, upheld institutions 
of civic freedom. Kieff alsoformed, 
to some extent, a bright exception 
to the dead level of Russian 
slavery. But the two hundred 
and fifty years of the rule of the 
Golden Horde threw the country 
into the very abyss of degradation. 
When this foreign dominion of the 
Mongol invader collapsed through 
the feuds among the Horde itself, 
Czardom rose as the successor of 
the Khanate, and faithfully pre- 
served its practices. Herberstein, 
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who, as the envoy of the German 
Empire, saw Russia soon after the 
Mongols had withdrawn, speaks 
with wonderment of the slavish 
condition and spirit of all her 
classes, high and low. 

Under the first Romanoffs, in 
the seventeenth century, after long 
civil wars, a few political privileges 
were acuinenan by the nobility, 
in consequence of the influence the 
boyards, together with the clergy 
and some towns’ deputies, had 
exercised at the election of that 
dynasty. But soon, Absolutism 
became again triumphant. The 
attempt made under the Czarina 
Anna (1730) to introduce a repre- 
sentative form of government, 
somewhat like that of Poland or 
Sweden, failed completely. Exile 
to Siberia was generally the result 
of those vague and hopeless moves. 
Peter I., by the establishment 
of the Tchinn—a_ bureaucratic 
hierarchy and “nobility of merit” 
in the sense of adulation before the 
Czar—broke the last remnant of 
influence still possessed by the 
‘“‘old families.”” The mass of the 
paeny four-fifths of the popu- 
ation of the vast Empire, were 
oe under the yoke of actual 

ondage. Alexander I., with 
Liberal sentiments on his lips, 
continued the irresponsible rule. 
A rising, at the accession of 
Nicholas, in favour of a Constitu- 
tion—the so-called ‘‘ Conspiracy 
of Pestel and Murawieff””—was 
drowned in blood, in 1825. 

When the Russian arms had 
been defeated in the Crimean war, 
vague mutterings were heard, 
ailing for a duma, or National 
Parliament. It was owing to the 
danger thus threatening the auto- 
cratic principle from the more 
Liberal section of the aristo- 
cracy and the middle class of a 
few towns, that Alexander II. 
resolved upon a counter-move— 
namely, the manumission of the 


Serfs. Czardom suddenly felt 
that it stood in need of an 
ally among the masses, in order to 
render the nobility powerless for 
political purposes. So the Em- 
peror beckoned the ‘mujik to his 
aid. Taking away wealth and in- 
fluence from the landed proprietors 
by emancipating the tillers of the 
soil, the ta at the same time 
obtained the means of introducin 
general military service for a 
able-bodied men; thus augment- 
ing his power of aggression. It 
was well known that, if the poli- 
tical malcontents had been able to 
carry the demand for a duma, the 
liberation of the Serfs would have 
followed through a parliamentary 
decree. As it was, Alexander II. 
took the wind from. the sails of 
the political movement, and, by 
raising the Serfs on his own ac- 
count, temporarily fortified him- 
self as samodershez, or irresponsible 
despot. 

The mass of the Muscovite race, 
properly speaking, is to this day 
the least advanced in European 
Russia. The higher development 
and aspirations are to be found 
among the Germans of the Baltic 
Provinces, among the Poles, among 
the Finlanders—in short, among 
those non-Russian populations of 
alien origin, history, and speech, 
which are forcibly annexed to the 
Empire. As to the Russians them- 
selves, a very limited number only 
have yet any tendency towards 
constitutional _ self-government. 
Elements of dissatisfaction among 
them chiefly exist in a semi-latent 
state, at Kieff; partly also at 
Moscow; and even, as the Sassu- 
litch trial has shewn, at St. 
Petersburg. Beyond a few towns, 
however, the country presents a 
political blank. 

It is this state of intellectual 
rupture between a small educated 
class, and the mass of manumitted 
Serfs, which gives rise, in Russia, 
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to a kind of social malady whose 
pathological phenomena are often 
of the strangest. Minds yearning 
after freedom from the stifling 
pressure of autocracy, frequently 
go utterly astray in their hopeless 
speculations; arriving, by the road 
of utopistic theories, at a Slough 
of Despond. Small as this think- 
ing and aspiring minority is, it is 
cut up into infinitesimal sub- 
sections—each generally with a 
highly elaborated, though as a 
rule impossible, programme of its 
own. Now and then we get a 
glimpse of these dreams from some 
publication outside the Muscovite 
frontier ; for in the Czar’s great 
political prison-house the censor- 
ship, or the fear of persecution, 
effectually prevents their coming 
into the light of the day. 

Between aspirations of a more 
moderate, to English eyes wholly 
simple kind, but which are sternly 
repressed as terrible crimes against 
the Majesty of a Monarch who 
poses as a “Divine Figure,” we 
come upon unsound extreme views 
aiming at a dissolution of society 
into anarchical atoms. In some 
instances; a taint of almost mad- 
ness seems to have settled upon 
those political intellects that are 
of amore morose disposition. They 
feel weighted with, and go down 
under, the sad heritage of the op- 
pression of so many centuries, In 
the horrid vacuum of despotic rule, 
where the only choice for an active 
mind is between service in an 
utterly corrupt administration, or 
hyper-critical self-consumption and 
consequent self-destruction, this 
phenomenon of morbidity is ever 
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present. In so far, Russia may be 
called the ‘‘ Sick Man” of north- 
eastern Europe. 

The defeatof Russian Autocracy, 
in 1856, led tothe emancipation of 
the Serfs, and to a slight extent 
loosened the bonds of the more 
educated class. Another ‘‘ Sebas- 
topol,” in the war which is scarcely 
concluded yet, or in a coming con- 
flict with other European Powers, 
would have the effect of a ‘‘Sedan.” 
An Autocracy can be overthrown 
at its centre, even though the 
nation at large is still sluggish and 
torpid. Elements of dissatisfaction 
which are not able to get the 
upperhand without external aid, 
might easily obtain the mastery if 
Czardom were smitten down on 
the field of battle. Such a military 
defeat would give a chance to 
oppressed races to wring from the 
despot a grant of self-government, 
and would at the same time lift an 
incubus from the more advanced 
section of the Russians themselves. 

Some kind of representative 
government might thus be obtained. 
To this better state of things the 
peasantry, with its wonted spirit of 
obedience, could be expected to 
yield a ready assent, especially if 
care were taken not to let their 
suffrages overbear the civilised 
portion of the community. But I 
must not pursue further this 
thought of political possibilities. 
Meanwhile, the deed and the trial 
of Vjera Sassulitch look like a 
lurid finger-writing on the wall ; 
pointing to the coming doom of a 
tyranny which is as qppressive at 
home as it constitutes a public 
danger for the security of Europe. 
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THE DUMB ORACLE. 


In Two CHaPpTERs. 


Many the Bacchi that brandish the rod: 
Few that be filled with the fire of the God. 


Crapter I. 


In the days of King Attalus, before 
oracles had lost their credit, one of 
peculiar reputation, inspired, as 
was believed, by Apollo, existed 
in the city of Doryleum, in 
Phrygia. Contrary to usage, its 
revelations were imparted through 
the medium of a male priest. It 
was rarely left unthronged by 
devout questioners, whose inquiries 
were resolved in writing, agree- 
ably to the method delivered by 
the pious Lucian, in his work, 
“Concerning False Prophecy.” * 
Sometimes, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, a voice, evidently that of 
the deity, was heard declaring 
the response from the innermost 
recesses of the shrine. The trea- 
sure house of the sanctuary was 
stored with tripods and goblets, 
in general wrought from the pre- 
cious metals; its coffers were 
loaded with coins and ingots ; the 
sacrifices of wealthy suppliants, 
and the copious offerings in kind 
of the country people, provided 
superabundantly for the daily 
maintenance of the temple ser- 
vitors ; while a rich endowment in 
land maintained the dignity of its 
guardians, and of the officiating 


priest. The latter reverend per- 
sonage was no less eminent for 
prudence than for piety ; on which 
account the Gods had rewarded 
him with extreme obesity. At 
length he died, whether of excess 
in meat or in drink is not agreed 
among historians. 

The guardians of the temple 
met to choose a successor, and, 
naturally desirous that the sanc- 
tity of the oracle should suffer no 
abatement, elected a young priest 
of goodly presence and ascetic 
life; the humblest, purest, most 
fervent, and most ingenuous of 
the sons of men. So rare a choice 
might well be expected to be 
accompanied by some extraordi- 
nary manifestation, and, in fact, 
a prodigy took place which filled 
the sacred authorities with dismay. 
The responses of the oracle ceased 
suddenly and altogether. No 
revelation was vouchsafed to the 
pontiff in his slumbers ; no access 
of prophetic fury constrained him 
to disclose the secrets of the future; 
no voice rang from the shrine; and 
the unanswered epistles of the 
suppliants lay a hopeless encum- 
brance on the great altar. Asa 
natural consequence they speedily 
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ceased to arrive; the influx of 
offerings into the treasury ter- 
minated along with them; the 
temple-courts were bare of wor- 
shippers; and the only victims 
whose blood smoked within them 
were those slain by the priest 
himself, in the hope of appeasing 
the displeasure of Apollo. The 
modest hierophant took all the 
blame upon his own shoulders; 
he did not doubt that he had 
excited the Deity’s wrath by some 
mysterious but heinous pollution ; 
and was confirmed in this opinion 
by the unanimous verdict of all 
whom he approached. 

One day as he sat sadly in the 
temple, absorbed in painful medi- 
tation, and pondering how he 
might best relieve himself of bis 
sacred functions, he was startled 
by the now unwonted sound of a 
footstep, and, looking up, espied 
an ancient woman. Her appear- 
ance was rather venerable than 
prepossessing. He recognised her 
as one of the inferior ministers of 
the temple. 

‘‘Reverend mother,” he ad- 
dressed her, ‘doubtless thou 
comest to mingle with mine thy 
supplications to the Deity, that it 
may please him to indicate the 


cause, and the remedy of his 
wrath.” 
‘* No, son,” returned the vene- 


rable personage, ‘‘I propose to 
occasion no such needless trouble 
to Apollo, or any other Divinity. I 
hold within mine own hand the 
power of reviving the splendour 
of this forsaken sanctuary, and for 
such consideration as thou wilt 
thyself pronounce equitable, I am 
minded to impart the same unto 
thee.” And as the astonished 
priest made no answer, she con- 
tinued— 

‘* My price is one hundred pieces 
of gold.” 

‘‘Wretch!” exclaimed the priest, 
indignantly, ‘‘thy mercenary de- 
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mand alone proves the vanity of 
thy pretence of being initiated into 
the secrets of the Gods. Depart 
my presence this moment!” 

The old woman retired without 
a syllable of remonstrance, and the 
incident soon passed from the 
mind of the afflicted priest. But 
on the following day at the same 
hour, the aged woman again stood 
before him, and said— 

‘* My price is two hundred pieces 
of gold.” 

Again she was commanded to 
depart, and again obeyed without 
a murmur. But the adventure 
now occasioned the priest much 
serious reflection. To his excited 
fancy, the patient persistency of the 
crone began to assume something 
of a supernatural character. He 
considered that the ways of the 
Gods are not as our ways, and 
that it is rather the rule than the 
exception with them to accomplish 


their designs in the most cir- 
cuitous manner, and by the 
most unlikely instruments. He 


also reflected upon the history 
of the Sibyl and her books, and 
shuddered to think that unsea- 
sonable obstinacy might in the 
end cost the temple the whole of 
its revenues. The result of his 
cogitations was a resolution, if the 
old woman should present herself 
on the following day, to receive 
her in a different manner. 

Punctual to the hour, she made 
her appearance, and croaked out, 
‘My price is three hundred pieces 
of gold.” 

‘‘Venerable ambassador of 
Heaven,” said the priest, ‘thy 
boon is granted thee. Relieve 
the anguish of my bosom as 
speedily as thou mayest.” 

The old woman’s reply was 
brief and expressive. It consisted 
in extending her open and hollow 
palm, into which the priest counted 
the three hundred pieces of gold 
with as much expedition as was 
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compatible with the frequent in- 
terruptions necessitated by the 
crone’s depositing each successive 
handful in a leather pouch; and 
the scrutiny, divided between jea- 
lousy and affection, which she 
bestowed on each individual coin. 

‘“‘And now,” said the priest, 
when the operation was at length 
completed, ‘fulfil thy share of 
the compact.” 

“The cause of the oracle’s 
silence,” returned the old woman, 
“ig the unworthiness of the 
minister.” 

‘Alas! ’tis even as I feared,” 
— the priest. ‘‘ Declare now, 
wherein consists my sin?” 

“It consists in this,” replied 
the old woman, ‘“‘that the beard 
of thy understanding is not yet 
grown; and that the egg-shell of 
thy inexperience is still sticking to 
the head of thy simplicity; and 
that thy brains bear no adequate 
proportion to the skull enveloping 
them; and in fine, lest I seem 
to speak overmuch in parables, or 
to employ a superfluity of epithets, 
that thou art an egregious nin- 
compoop.” 

And as the amazed priest pre- 
served silence, she pursued— 

“Can aught be more shameful 
in a religious man than ignorance 
of the very nature of religion? 
Not to know that the term, being 
rendered into the language of 
truth, doth therein signify decep- 
tion practised by the few wise 
upon the many foolish, for the 
benefit of both, but more particu- 
larly the former? O silly as the 
crowds who hitherto have brought 
their folly here, but now carry it 
elsewhere to the profit of wiser men 
than thou! O fool! to deem that 
oracles were rendered by Apollo! 
How should this be, seeing that 
there is no such person ? esks 
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there, peradventure, any greater 
miracle for the decipherment of 
these epistles than a hot needle ? * 
As for the supernatural voice, it 
doth in truth proceed from a re- 
spectable, and in some sense a 
sacred personage, being mine 
own when I am concealed within 
a certain recess prepared for me 
by thy lamented predecessor, whose 
mistress I was in youth, and whose 
coadjutor I have beeninage. Iam 
now ready to minister to thee in 
the latter capacity. Be ruled by 
me; exchange thy abject supersti- 
tion for common sense; thy child- 
ish simplicity for discreet policy ; 
thy wakieaiien spareness for a 
majestic portliness; thy present 
ridiculous and uncomfortable situ- 
ation for the repute of sanctity, 
and the veneration of men. Thou 
wilt own that this is cheap at three 
hundred pieces.” 

The young priest had hearkened 
to the crone’s discourse with an 
expression of the most exquisite 
distress. "When she had finished, 
he arose, and disregarding his 
repulsive companion’s efforts to 
detain him, departed hastily from 
the temple. 


CuapTer II. 


Ir was the young priest’s pur- 
pose, as soon as he became capable 
of forming one, to place the 
greatest possible distance between 
himself and the city of Doryleum. 
The love of roaming insensibly 
grew upon him, and ere long his 
active limbs had borne him over a 
considerable portion of Asia. His 
simple wants were easily supplied 
by the wild productions of the 
country, supplemented when need- 
ful by the proceeds of light manual 
labour. By degrees the self-con- - 
tempt which had originally stung 
him to desperation, took the form 
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of an ironical compassion for the 
folly of mankind, and the restless- 
ness which had at first impelled 
him to seek relief in a change of 
scene gave place to a spirit of 
curiosity and observation. He 
learned to mix freely with all 
orders of men, save one, and 
rejoiced to find the narrow mys- 
ticism which he had imbibed from 
his previous education gradually 
yielding to contact with the great 
world. From one class of men, 
indeed, he learned nothing—the 
priests, whose society he eschewed 
with scrupulous vigilance, nor did 
he ever enter the temples of the 
Gods. Diviners, augurs, all that 
made any pretension whatever to 
a supernatural character, he held 
in utter abhorrence, and his ulti- 
mate return in the direction of his 
native country is attributed to his 
inability to persevere further in 
the path he was following without 
danger of encountering Chaldean 
soothsayers, or Persian magi, or 
Indian gymnosophists. 

He cherished, however, no in- 
tention of returning to Phrygia, 
and was still at a considerable 
distance from that region, when 
one night, as he was sitting in the 
inn of a small country town, his 
ear caught a phrase which arrested 
his attention. 

* As true as the oracle of Dory- 
leum.” The speaker was a 
countryman, who appeared to have 
been asseverating something re- 
garded by the rest of the company 
as greatly in need of confirmation. 
The sudden start and stifled ery 
of the ex-priest drew all eyes to 
him, and he felt constrained to ask, 
with the most indifferent air he 
could assume— 

“Ts the oracle of Doryleeum, 
then, so exceedingly renowned for 
veracity ?”’ 

‘“Whence comest thou to be 
ignorant of that?”’ demanded the 
countryman, with some disdain. 
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‘Hast thou never heard of the 
priest Eubulides ?”’ 

‘“‘Eubulides!” exclaimed the 
young traveller, “‘that is my 
own name!” 

“Thou mayest well rejoice, 
then, ‘“‘observed another of the 
guests,” to bear the name of one 
so holy and pure, and so eminently 
favoured by the happy Gods. So 
handsome and dignified, moreover, 
as I may well assert who have 
often beheld him discharging his 
sacred functions. And truly, now 
that I scan thee more closely, the 
resemblance is marvellous. Only 
that thy namesake bears with him 
a certain air of divinity, not 
equally conspicuous in thee.” 

‘Divinity !”’ exclaimed another. 
‘*Aye, if Phoebus himself minis- 
tered at his own shrine, he could 
wear no more majestic semblance 
than Eubulides.”’ 

‘‘Or predict the future more 
accurately,’ added a priest. 

‘« Or deliver his oracles in more 
exquisite verse,” subjoined a poet. 

‘ Yet is it not marvellous,” re- 
marked another speaker, “that 
for some considerable time after 
his installation, the good Eubulides 
was unable to deliver a single 
oracle ?” 

‘“‘ Aye, and that the first he ren- 
dered should have foretold the 
death of an aged woman, one of 
the ministers of the temple.” 

‘‘Ha!” exclaimed Eubulides, 
*‘ how was that ?” 

‘‘ He prognosticated her decease 
on the following day, which ac- 
cordingly came to pass, from her 
being choked with a piece of gold, 
not lawfully appertaining to her- 
self, which she was endeavouring 
to conceal under the root of her 
tongue.” 

“The Gods be praised for that!” 
ejaculated Eubulides, under his 
breath. ‘Pshaw! as if there 
were Gods! If they existed, would 
they tolerate this vile mockery ? 
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To keep up the juggle—well, I 
know it must be so; but to purloin 
my name! to counterfeit my 
person! By all the Gods that are 
not, I will expose the cheat, or 
perish in the endeavour.” 

He arose early on the following 
morning and took his way towards 
the city of Doryleum. The fur- 
ther he progressed in this direction, 
the louder became the bruit of 
the oracle of Apollo, and the more 
emphatic the testimonies to the 
piety, prophetic endowments, and 
personal attractions of the priest 
Eubulides; his own resemblance 
to whom was the theme of con- 
tinual remark. On approaching 
the city, he found the roads 
swarming with throngs hastening 
to the temple, about to take part 
in a great religious ceremony to 
be held therein. The seriousness 
of worship blended delightfully 
with the glee of the festival, and 
Eubulides, who at first regarded 
the gathering with bitter scorn, 
found his moroseness insensibly 
yielding to the poetic charm of the 
scene. He could not but acknow- 
ledge that the imposture he panted 
to expose was at least the source 
of much innocent happiness, and 
almost wished that the importance 
of religion, considered as an engine 
of policy, had been offered to his 
contemplation from this point of 
view, instead of the sordid and 
revolting aspect in which it had 
been exhibited by the old woman. 

In this ambiguous frame of 
mind, he entered the temple. 
Before the high altar stood the 
officiating priest, a young man, 
the image, yet not the image, of 
himself. Lineament for lineament, 
the resemblance was exact, but 
over the stranger’s whole figure 
was diffused an air of majesty, of 
absolute serenity and infinite su- 
periority, which excluded every 
idea of deceit, and so awed the 
young priest that his purpose of 
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rushing forward to denounce the 
impostor and drag him from the 
shrine, was immediately and in- 
voluntarily relinquished. As he 
stood confounded and irresolute, 
the melodious voice of the hiero- 
phant rang through the temple :— 

‘‘ Let the priest Eubulides stand 
forth.” 

This summons naturally created 
the greatest astonishment in every 
one but Eubulides, who emerged 
as swiftly as he could from the 
swaying and murmuring crowd, 
and confronted his namesake at 
the altar. A cry of amazement 
broke from the multitude as they 
beheld the pair, whose main dis- 
tinction in the eyes of most was 
their garb. But, as they gazed, 
the form of the officiating priest 
assumed colossal proportions; ‘a 
circle of beams, dimming sun- 
light, broke forth around his 
head ; hyacinthine locks clustered 
on his shoulders, his eyes sparkled 
with supernatural radiance; a 
quiver depended at his back; an 
unstrung bow occupied his hand ; 
the majesty and benignity of his 
presence alike seemed augmented 
tenfold. Eubulides and the crowd 
sank simultaneously on _ their 
knees, for all recognised Apollo. 

All was silence for a space. It 
was at length broken by Phoebus. 

‘‘ Well, Eubulides,” inquired he, 
with the bland raillery of an Im- 
mortal, ‘‘ has it at length occurred 
to thee that I may have been long 
enough away from Parnassus, 
filling thy place here while thou 
hast been disporting thyself amid 
heretics and barbarians?” 

The abashed Eubulides made no 
response. The Deity continued— 

‘“Deem not that thou hast in 
aught excited the displeasure of 
the Gods. In deserting their 
altars for Truth’s sake, thou 
didst render them the most accept- 
able of sacrifices, the only one, it 
may be, by which they set much 
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store. But, Eubulides, take heed 
how thou again sufferest the un- 
worthiness of men to overcome 
the instincts of thine own 
nature. Thy holiest sentiments 
should not have been at the mercy 
of a knave. If the oracle of 
Doryleum was an imposture, 
hadst thou no oracle in thy own 
bosom? If the voice of Religion 
was no longer breathed from the 
tripod, were the winds and waters 
silent, or had aught quenched 
the everlasting stars? If there 
was no power to impose its man- 
dates from without, couldst thou 
be unconscious of a power within? 
If thou hadst nothing to reveal 
unto men, mightest thou not have 
found somewhat to propound unto 
them? Know this, that thou hast 
never experienced a more truly 
religious emotion than that which 
led thee to form the design of 
overthrowing this my temple, the 
abode, as thou didst deem it, of 
fraud and superstition.” 

“But now, Phebus,’ Eubulides 
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ventured to reply, ‘‘shall I not 
return to the shrine purified by 
thy presence, and again officiate 
as thy unworthy minister ?”’ 

‘“No, Eubulides,’” returned 
Phoebus, with a smile; “silver is 
good, but not for ploughshares. 
Thy strange experience, thy long 
wanderings, thy lonely medita- 
tions, and varied intercourse with 
men, have spoiled thee for a priest, 
while as I would fain hope, quali- 
fying thee for a sage. Some 
worthy person may easily be 
found to preside over this temple ; 
and, by the aid of such inspiration 
as I may from time to time see 
meet to vouchsafe him, administer 
its affairs indifferently well. Do 
thou, Eubulides, consecrate thy 
powers to a more august service 
than Apollo’s, to one that shall 
endure when Delphi and Delos 
know /is no more,” 

‘“To whose service, Phoebus ?” 
inquired Eubulides. 

“To the service of Humanity, 
my son,” responded Apolio. 


R. Gannett. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH FARMING.* 


Mr. Ricuaxnpson has produced a 
work which is at the same time 
instructive and entertaining. To 
ensure a large circulation it is 
only needful that the public should 
be made aware of what he has to 
tell them, and, it may be fairly 
added, of the manner in which he 
has performed his task. Farming 
is a pet hobby of the well-to-do 
Englishman. From the most 
salient poultry yard, to the costly 
model farm, the rearing of stock 
for amusement, and even to some 
extent for economical purposes, is 
a favourite mode of employing a 
portion of time. From the cottage 
garden to the large and well- 
stocked farm the distance is very 
considerable. But the same spirit 
of interest in watching and aiding 
the operations of nature is alive in 
the cottager and in the great 
farmer. And happiest, as well as 
most successful, are those in whom 
the full information afforded by 
science is added to the natural 
instinct of the agriculturist. 

It may be thought that a 
competent knowledge of English 
agriculture is the first requisite 
for the education of the farmer, 
whether amateur or professional. 
In that wide variety of soil and 
local climate which reaches from 
the Scottish mountains to the 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk fens, 
there may, indeed, be found an 
ample field for study. The pro- 
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ducts of the soil are as varied as 
is the aspect of the country. And 
it would be an admirable thing 
for England if the wise method, 
adopted in some French provinces, 
of drawing up an agricultural 
catechism, specially adapted to the 
wants of the district, and making 
it the text-book of the village 
schools, were introduced in our 
country districts. But apart from 
the fact that the knowledge of 
the manner in which other people 
do work very similar to that which 
we have todo may give us many 
a valuable hint, there is a special 
reason why the English farmer, 
the English gentleman, and the 
English labourer, should know a 
good deal more than they usually 
o as to the state of farming in 
France. It is the case that within 
the past twenty-five years the 
French farmer has made a pro- 
gress of which we are, for the 
most part, entirely in ignorance. 
He has turned the tables upon us, 
as it were, behind our backs. Few 
convictions were stronger, at all 
events half a century ago, than 
that French beef could not com- 
pare with English beef. In fact, 
the admitted excellence of French 
cookery has been not unfrequently 
attributed to the need of exercising 
art in order to render palatable 
the viands produced by nature in 
that part of Europe. 
However true this opinion may 
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at one time have been, it is 
certainly true no longer. While 
in England great progress has 
been made in farming on‘a large 
scale, and especially in the im- 
provement of vegetable crops, by 
steam ploughing and by chemical 
manure, a still more remarkable 
progress has been made in France 
in the breeding and feeding of 
stock. As to sheep, indeed, we 
may be said still to hold the 
pre-eminence. The French, as a 
rule, are not fond of mutton; nor 
is the soil of France so. suitable 
for the sheep farmer as are .many 
broad districts of the United 
Kingdom. But in the rearing of 
horned cattle, of horses; and even 
of pigs, there is much that we may 
learn from our neighbours. Far 
more of that systematic precision 
which aims at definite and well- 
considered results will be gathered 
from Mr. Richardson’s book to be 
familiar to the French breeders 
than is at all common in England. 
The study of the points required, 
whether it be strength and hardi- 
hood for labour, abundance of 
milk, rapidity in producing meat, 
or delicate flavour as food; and, 
again, the consideration of the 
special circumstances of soil or 
climate, which render either of 
these different qualifications speci- 
ally attainable in certain localities, 
have been carried in France to a 
remarkable pitch. The study of 
pedigree has been as carefully and 
systematically carried on with 
regard to certain breeds of cattle 
as is the case in the English racing 
stables. And the result is, that 
while in the yield per acre of 
cereals and some other crops 
England is far richer than France, 
the reverse is the case in the yield 
per acre of milk and of meat. 

One fact, which is at once an 
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evidence and a result of the excel- 
lence attained by the French éattle 
farmers and dairymen, comes home 
to us all. Most housekeepers are 
aware of the. extraordinary extent 
to which French butter is now dis- 
placing English butter in our 
family consumption. But few 
persons may be altogether pre- 
pared to hear that in 1876 we paid 
between three and. four millions 
sterling for 600,000 ewt. of French 
butter. Nor is this a question of 
quantity alone. There is not only 
an excellence, but a regularity of 
excellence, about the best brands 
of French butter which few English 
dairies can rival. The most famous 
brands are those of Gournay, in 
Seine Inférieure, and Isigny, in 
Calvados. For the latter the prices 
run from seven to ten guineas 
per ewt., salted. But this latter 
price, which is equal to Is. 104d. 
per lb., is far from being the 
highest commanded by the Isigny 
butter. In Paris, in the winter, 
this product of the dairy sells for 
as much as 3s. 6d. per lb. whole- 
sale, in large quantities. The 
delicate care which is given to the 
whole process of the manufacture, 
during which the cream and butter 
are never touched by human 
fingers, is the main cause of an 
excellence which is rewarded by 
such a price. 

We have not space to dwell 
further on the details of Mr. 
Richardson’s excellent book. We 
cordially recommend it to all those 
who take any interest in the 
produce of the farm, and more 
especially in the produce of the 
dairy. The illustrations give an 
admirable idea of the special 
peculiarities of the most famous 
French breeds of cattle, sheep, 
horses, pigs, and dogs. 
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NEW SERIES.—No. 6. 


CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 


THe subject of this memoir is the youngest of seven sons. His 
father, the late John Reade, of Ipsden, was in his day perhaps the 
most popular and not the least respected of Oxfordshire squires. This 
Mr. Reade was educated at Rugby, in the days before Rugby obtained 
intellectual eminence, and at Oriel when the silk gown and velvet cap 
meant nothing better than unlimited extravagance and positive idleness. 
Consequently, it is not a matter of wonder that he should have some- 
what underrated the value of public school and academical education ; 
indeed of his septett of sons, albeit he lived within a long drive of 
the University, and was on terms of friendship with many of its leading 
members, the last only was permitted to follow intellectual pursuits, 
and this perhaps was mainly owing to maternal influence. Mr. Charles 
Reade’s earlier impressions, in fact, were, beyond those of most boys, 
derived from home, and that home, though rural, and perhaps homely, 
was in every respect highly cultured and elevating. His father had 
inherited an estate, which was originally a younger son’s portion, 
the elder branches of the House being the Reades of Brockett 
Hall, Herts, whereof the last Baronet died in Rome in the 
suite of the Pretender, and the Reades of Shipton Court, also 
baronets, represented by the present Sir Chandos Reade. The 
Ipsden property, however, although it was merely a provision for 


a junior, happens to be of considerable acreage, and is situate in a lovely 
corner of Oxfordshire, on the Chiltern Hills, the very spot to nurture a 
great artist. It is a land not only of fallow and meadow, but of grand 


beech woods—forest would be the truer term—wherein the sportsman can, 

as the seasons revolve, find inexhaustible delight. The old Squire enter- 

tained no higher ambition than to shoot as his forefathers had shot before 

him. He was cavalier to the backbone, and the descendant of cavaliers, 
43 
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yet paradoxically enough suffered a graft of Puritanism to be inserted 
on a stock so singularly uncongenial. It was the old story of the 
attraction of opposites. Shortly after attaining his majority he married 
a very clever and very earnest woman. The mother of Mr. Charles 
Reade was the elder daughter of the Major Scott Waring, M.P. for 
Stockbridge, who played so conspicuous a part in the historical Hastings 
trial, and immortalised himself—after a fashion—by styling Edmund 
Burke ‘‘that reptile.” This Major, the fidus Achates of a very equivocal 
Eneas, was profligate not only politically, but morally, and his daughter, 
distressed by his Bohemianism, found a refuge in the straitest sect of 
our religion. Grattan called her ‘‘ my pretty Methodist,” and in her 
younger days, when she was in the vortex of a type of a society 
which subsequently culminated in the excesses of the Regency, she 
had to stand quite enough Jdbadinage to indurate her opinions. 
Hence, after wedding her country Squire, and having abandoned 
an oppressive gaiety for the scarcely less oppressive solitude 
of rusticity, she inflicted a mild Calvinism on husband and home. It 
would be impertinent to intrude so much of mere personal detail in a 
memoir of a distinguished man were it not that sympathetic natures 
cannot fail to be influenced by their environment, and that it is not 
hyperbolical to affirm concerning an author whose handiwork is 
indelibly connected with the literary history of the century, that he 
owes much to the atmosphere of home, and especially to the ennobling 
associations of his ripening life. If among contemporary authors 
Charles Reade stands almost alone in respect of a gift of intellectual 
muscularity, it is, doubtless, because he is the blende of a manly father 
and a brilliant mother. Certainly the society of his earlier hours was 
the reverse of invertebrate. His mother was perhaps over-appreciative 
of bishops, and too devoted to dignitaries, yet among her intimes 
might be reckoned two such opposite thinkers as George Grote 
and Frederick Faber; above all—more precious than rubies— 
Charles Reade was blessed with an elder sister of almost 
surpassing virtues, who besides being as handsome as_ her 
father and as spirituelle as her mother, exercised a singular fascination 
upon all who came in contact with her. One may, with safety, 
hazard a surmise that whenever the subject of this memoir has set 
to work to delineate the character of a pre-eminently large-souled 
woman, he must have had in his mind’s eye that elder sister of his. 
This lady married Captain Allen Gardiner, R.N.—the Captain 
Gardiner who perished of starvation on the shores of Terra Del 
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Fuego, when endeavouring to establish a mission to the natives— 


and the legend runs that when the goodly company, consisting of 


the whole county side, were waiting for the bride, she could nowhere 
be found. They sought high, they sought low, through straggling 
old Ipsden House, and at last they discovered her, orange blossoms 
and all, in the nursery, dressing her little brother Charles, an animosus 
infans, to whom she was devotedly attached. 

Five elder sons having been despatched to India, of whom three 
died—one, a cavalry officer, in action, two from the effects of the 
climate—the mother’s son, as Charles emphatically was, received a 
reprieve from Juggernaut, and after picking up what scholarship could 
be culled from Evangelical and expensive private tutors, was entered 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, as Demy, alias Scholar, and in 1835 
graduated in the third class in classics, being then twenty-one years of 
age. Immediately after graduation he obtained his Fellowship, which 
he has retained to the present date, being now third senior on the list. 
He has also taken the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. Among his 
more distinguished contemporaries in the Magdalen Common Room 
must be enumerated Lord Selborne, Mr. Robert Lowe, Dr. Daubeny, 
the celebrated chemist and botanist, Professors Mozley and Hansell, 
and his old and very sincere friend, the President of the College. 
Mr. Charles Reade, however, although in addition to his College 
Fellowship, he held for the statutable period the Vinerian Law 
Fellowship, open to the University at large, never took part in the life 
of Oxford save and except in the year 1851, when he served the office 
of Vice-President of Magdalen, and rendered his Society no small 
service in treating with Lord Russell’s Commissioners. His years, in 
effect, were spent in self-education. At one period he might be found 
in Scotland, gleaning from observation the material which subsequently 
was shaped so tenderly and gracefully in “ Christie Johnstone.” 
Another period he passed in Paris—he was all through the 1848 
Revolution—acquiring the arts of construction and condensation, 
wherein he possesses no parallel, save Mr. Wilkie Collins, and also in 
laying the lines of his dramatic celebrity. Then he served an 
apprenticeship as a connoisseur of violins and pictures, and finally, 
brimming over with the riches of experience and study—he has 
always been a model of patient labour, as his loaded shelves 
of common-place books prove—he poured forth a little of his 
acquired and natural wealth in ‘“ Peg Woffington,” yet a little more 


? 


in “Christie Johnstone,” and one fine day awoke to discover himself 
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illustrious owing to the rapturous greeting which was accorded by two 
Continents to ‘‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.” Moreover, the golden 
stream, which sprang so gloriously from a clear and sparkling fountain, 
flowed in more than one channel. Mr. Charles Reade, the brilliant 
Oxford Fellow, became associated with Mr. Tom Taylor, a Cambridge 
Fellow, worthy of so congenial a literary partner, and more than one 
drama of theirs took the town by storm. It is indeed an open secret 
that, successful as our author has proved himself, both as regards style, 
plot, dialogue, and incident, in the domain of dramatic narration, an 
assertion easily verifiable by reference, not only to the works above 
named, but equally to his artistic master-pieces, ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place,” ‘‘ White Lies,” ‘ Griffith 
Gaunt,” and the ‘“‘ Woman Hater,” his passion has been the stage. It 
will be for posterity to decide whether he shines with rarer effulgence 
as a novelist, as a play-wright, or as an essayist. For the purpose of 
this memoir it will perhaps be sufficient to express our conviction that in 
all three domains of literary effort, Labor (plus genius) omnia vincit. It was 
sheer hard toil which collected the data which did for the British prisoner 
all that Mrs. Beecher Stowe effected for the plantation slave, but in either 
instance fact would have been barren without the fertilising properties of 
supreme brain-power united with singular perception and an exuberant 
imagination. The coalescence, too, of industry and originality could 
alone cause that extraordinary terseness and compactness, that epi- 
grammatie vigour and almost angular quaintness, which places Mr. 
Charles Reade on a pinnacle of his own. Plagiarists have parodied 
.Macaulay and copied Carlyle, yet even the cleverest of burlesque 
writers failed to reproduce in exaggerated outlines the author of “Hard 
Cash.” Scotch elegance or Scotch crudity may be travestied, since both 
are merely a matter of style, whereas Mr. Charles Reade is gifted with 
something more than a mellifluous or cacophonous mannerism, viz. : 
with a lens which photographs human nature in a pose which all 
must recognise to be true, yet none have remarked in real life until 
their attention was first rivetted upon it by the fascination of art. To 
put the difference logically : You may reproduce at will the accidents 
of writers who depend for effect upon accidents, but you cannot, unless 
indeed you are yourself of the same genus, as well as genius, repro- 
duce the essence of an art, which owes all to essence, little to 
accident. The Spiritualist impostors who have pretended to finish 
‘‘Edwin Drood” have' egregiously failed. They could not summon 


the potent spirits. 
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And in like fashion, if it be a fact that no living man, with hand 
guided by one of the humbugs of the outskirts of Hades, could wield 
the weapon of.Charles Dickens, it is a parallel truth that the other Charles 
is inimitable. Not that the subject of our memoir preserves always an 
even level of excellence, save and except when he adheres indissolubly 
to his keen sense of dramatic verity. When, for instance, as in 
‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,”’ he chances to dash off at a tangent on 
a financial disquisition, he descends ‘absolutely and becomes as 
pragmatical as common clay. When, however, as in ‘“‘ Peg Woffington,”’ 
his first, yet by no means his least magnum opus, the several chapters 
are scenes in a play, and your ears hear the dialogue as you read, and 
your eyes gloat on Lady Betty Modish and the starving Triplet family, 
the illusion is perfect. You are at the play, not reading a book, and if 
you do not clap with the gallery, you laugh or cry with the pit, and are 
morally convinced when the volume closes that the curtain has 
dropped, and the lights are being extinguished. 

Few Englishmen, and yet fewer Americans, are aware that Mr. 
Charles Reade is a limb of the law as well as of letters. He is so, and 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn—owing to the exigencies of his Fellowship, 
which afforded him the alternatives of Divinity, Physic, or Law. From 
his pronounced partiality for doctors—in the realm of fiction—it might 
be pre-supposed that he had dabbled in medical science or sciolism, 
whilst one of his best characters, the chaplain in ‘It is Never Too Late 
to Mend,” and one of his most repulsive, the parson in ‘“ A Terrible 
Temptation,” argue some acquaintance with concrete theology. The 
law, however, was the pis aller Mr. Reade selected, and on one 
memorable occasion when he was at loggerheads with Mr. Bentley, the 
elder, he actually donned a barrister’s wig and pleaded triumphantly 
his own cause before the House of Lords, thereby practically refuting 
the trite paradox that he who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client. 
Assuredly his sledge-hammer letters on the Penge case, which loosened the 
prison bars and relaxed the hempen cord, went far towards demonstrating 
that in gaining an imaginative author we may have lost a consummate 
jurist. Be that as it may, the fact remains that in any other country 
dignified by the designation civilised, the master of social science who 
produced such an immortal poem in prose as ‘‘It is Never Too Late to 
Mend,” would have received half a hundred offers to represent 
constituencies. Our national political sense must indeed be dull or 
depraved to have thus ignored a man of unique earnestness and 
outspoken power, whose grand passion through life has been to gibbet 
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baseness and right, injustice, to enforce, in a word, one of the mottoes 
of that “‘ ancient, learned and most charitable House’? whereof he is 
the chiefest living ornament, “ Jus suum cuique.” 

Mr. Charles Reade, as all the world knows, resides mostly at his town 
residence, which on the reverse overlooks the Park west of Albert 
Gate; but he has also a suite of rooms in Magdalen College, and 
occasionally may be noticed prowling about the Bodleian Library, 
or with an armful of books in the College cloisters. Personally, he is 
tall, erect, with a commanding presence, a full, expressive brown eye, 
and a noble brow. His manner is singularly dignified, without being 
starchy, and as a conversationalist he shines especially in the company 
of clever women. Place him by the side of an appreciative and 
cultured lady, and you would be gratified, if not surprised, by his 
profound acquaintance with the literature of France and England. It 
may be named that he has written in the French language as well as 
in English. Verbosity in conversation is very much the reverse of 
his foible; indeed, if an egotist intrudes too long on his capacity for 
attention, it gradually relaxes and his lecturer will predicate to ears 
abstractedly deaf. This latter trait of character may be in a measure, 
perhaps, attributable to the onus of popularity. Mr. Reade is 
honoured, not only by a budget from every quarter of the globe, 
but also by callers, garrulous people who come to him with such 
conundrums as “which is my right, which my left hand?” His 
temper will be readily understood when we say it is of the order that 
is not indisposed to a quarrel, but generous enough, when the time 
comes, to be the first to make it up. 

The account of the mirror-multiplied and _ grotto-bedecked 
surroundings of the sanctum of Mr. Rolfe, the writer, as given in the 
second volume of “A Terrible Temptation,” contains a good deal of 
truth as to Charles Reade’s own entourage, and the manner of work 
there described is an approximation to the fact. But these fancy 
depictions must not be taken in the spirit of an inventory. 


We have enlarged upon the influence of rural associations on 


Mr. Charles Reade, and with reason, since to his acquaintance with 
the charms of the natural, as well as of the artificial phase of existence, 
must be set down much of his freshness and sweetness. It was the old 
Oxfordshire Manor House, not the green-room, which gave us the best 
—albeit, by no means all of the best—of Charles Reade. He was wont 
to declare of his mother—a curious amalgam the old lady was of 
worldliness and religion—that she was truly feminine in being 
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consistent in her inconsistency, a paradox which will serve as the key- 
note of nine-tenths of his female characters. Even in his selection of 
nomenclature he perhaps almost unconsciously gravitated homewards. 
Thus, for example, the lordling of ‘‘ Christie Johnstone” is Viscount 
Ipsden, the farmer in “‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend,” and the heroine 
of ‘“‘ Hard Cash” are both “Dodd,” the name of one of his father’s 
tenants, whilst the chaplain is curate of Littlestoke, another of the 
paternal farms. ‘‘Compton” again, a perennial and historical old family 
preenomen, born by a gallant boy of nineteen who defended his father’s 
house against the cannon of Fairfax, occurs in ‘‘ Hard Cash’? and also 
in ‘‘ A Terrible Temptation ;” and the ‘ Bassett’? family, who play so 
prominent a part in the latter novel, have their designation derived from 
the largest wood on the Ipsden Estate. We might multiply examples 
of this evidence of attachment to the old acres and the brave scenes of a 
robust youth. We might further endeavour to shew that the 
writer who made his mark as a reformer, and has never yet compromised 
with corruption, is inrespect of bias very much the reverse of a Radical 
(using the word in its conventional rather than its truest meaning), with 
something more than a lurking sense of the birthright of a gentleman. 
Analysis, however, must stop short of indefinite dichotomy, and in fact 
we should prefer to regard Mr. Charles Reade rather as being one of the 
most sterling literary ornaments of the Victorian era than as a complex 
problem in psychology. It is, we will grant, rare to discover the 
practical and the poetical, the dramatic and the didactic, so thoroughly 
fused in one brain, yet the development is none the less interesting on 
that account. "Whatever else he may be, Charles Reade in intellectual 
stature stands many inches higher than the ruck of contemporary 
celebrities, while as regards pure originality in the graphic and 
creative arts, he has but few rivals, and certainly not one exact parallel 
in the Republic of Letters, 
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Continued from page 572 


Cuaprer XIX. 
MARRIED AND DONE FOR. 


Ernestine sat alone until the 
dinner bell rang, trying to under- 
stand the unpleasant mystery 
connected with Laura, and her 
enigmatical speeches about the 
man who was so soon to be in- 
extricably united with herself. She 
went down, obedient to the sum- 
mons, and mechanically took part 
in the dinner; but her mind was 
fixed upon this unexpected revela- 
tion. In spite of her own deter- 
mined attempts to probe the matter 
to the bottom, Laura had left her so 
completely in the dark that she 
felt baffled and alarmed. Several 
times she took refuge in the 
thought of going that very evening 
to Dr. Doldy with the story; and 
for a few moments found immense 
relief in the idea. But immediately 
Laura’s words would recur to her, 
‘‘an unnecessary and very great 
distress,” ‘‘ secret of vital import- 
ance,” ‘risks,’ ‘‘ruin.” She 
suspected Laura of exaggerating 
with the purpose of extorting si- 
lence, but at the same time her com- 
mon sense told her that while she 
was so absolutely ignorant of the 
real facts she might produce mis- 
chief by any impulsive action. Be- 
sides, she considered that after all 
she had no right to interfere with 
Laura; and because the thing was 


a sore trouble to her own mind, 
was that any reason to throw the 
trouble upon Dr. Doldy, unless she 
knew that it would be both neces- 
sary and right to do so ? 
Continually she argued herself 
into quietude thus: and then, 
after a momentary mental pause, 
a horror would come over her 
and she would begin again. 
What depths of deceit might she 
not become a party to by retaining 
the miserable secret she held? 
Again and again she pondered 
over the various circumstances 
of which she had knowledge. She 
wondered why Laura should have 
come into that very hospital, under 
her very care! That was, of 
course, an accident, and she 
guessed easily enough, when she 
seriously thought it out, that 
Laura’s manifest character would 
lead her to have the best care 
taken of herself, and to run no 
risks with her health through 
ignorance. Although Ernestine 
shuddered at the thought of the 
tissue of lies which were necessary 
to convert Laura Doldy temporarily 
into Mrs. Aylmer, yet she could 
just understand that such a woman 
would willingly take them all upon 
her soul in order to secure safety 
for her body. And as it was easy 
to ascertain the names of the 
physicians at the hospital, and as 
the entire privacy of each patient 
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from the others was preserved 
if wished, there was no reason 
for Laura to fear any awkward 
meeting. Ernestine gave her 
full credit for taking every pre- 
caution: and as one of the first 
precautions would be to ascertain 
whether the names of all the 
doctors on the prospectus of the 
hospital were unknown to her, 
{rnestine concluded that either 
Laura, before her entrance, had 
never heard her name, or—as was 
the case—that Dr. Doldy had sup- 
pressed the fact that she was a 
doctor. On that occasion when 
he let fall upon Laura the thunder- 
bolt of his impending marriage, if 
he had let slip, as he very nearly 
did, the ‘“‘Dr.’? Vavasour, Laura 
would have been forewarned. 

But, as it happened, she had 
never dreamed of connecting the 
Dr. Vavasour of the hospital with 
the Miss Vavasour of her uncle’s 
choice. Laura had always re- 
garded the lady doctor as a 
working woman—an unfortunate 
person compelled to earn her own 
living. And to a mind of such 
calibre as hers, so impassable a 
gulf is fixed between the lady of 
social position and the woman—otf 
whatever sort—who works for her 
bread, that the name Vavasour, un- 
common though it may be, did not 
seem to her as the same name, in 
the two connections. The Miss 
Vavasour of Dr. Doldy’s choice 
had a certain interest for her, the 
Dr. Vavasour of the hospital pro- 
spectus, none whatever. When 
first Mrs. Marland brought Er- 
nestine to her, to see an unmis- 
takable lady had given her a 
sort of nervous shock—which she 
attributed to her sensitive state ; 
and subsequent happenings were’ 
not of a nature to lead her to 
speculate upon names. Ernestine 
did not know her well enough to 
understand all this, but she could 
guess scmething of how she had 
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been unknowingly brought into 
such immediate contact with her. 
But, as she remembered how 
Mrs. Aylmer’s home troubles and 
privations had been delicately 
pictured to her in the course of 
her intimate attendance upon her 
patient, she felt that no statement 
of Laura’s was to be trusted. 
Were Dr. Doldy’s happiness 
and prosperity in Laura’s hands, 
and dependent upon the retaining 
of her disgraceful secret? No, 
she said boldly to herself, she did 
not believe it. Laura had but 
created a nightmare to terrify and 
silence her; she would not be 
silenced by it. She would not be 
‘ash in action, but she resolved to 
extract the real truth from Laura, 
by dint of threatening her with 
immediate exposure. 
Should she go to her 
night? She paused in 
up and down her little 
looked at her watch, It was 
already late. Laura was staying 
with her aunt; would it be pos- 
sible to see her alone without 
exciting suspicions? She was 
fearful of taking any unusual steps 
in the darkness; Laura’s warnings 
might not have been wholly base- 
less. Besides, said she to herself, 
proudly—“‘Why to-night? No 
secret of that woman’s can make 
any difference in my relations with 
Dr. Doldy. I am pledged to him, 
not to his connections.” She felt 
that it would be like an insult to 
him to act as though any deed of 
Laura’s could make a difference 
in the fulfilment of her marriage ; 
and this idea did much to quiet her. 
She pacified herself by a resolu- 
tion that as on the morrow, at the 
wedding, they must meet, on the 
morrow she would prevent Laura’s 
again evading her; she would 
make an opportunity to obtain 
from her the truth of her as- 
sertions. 
Having come to this resolve she 
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was able to sleep; but she awoke 
in the gray early morning, cold 
and trembling. Wonderingly her 
spirit became conscious of a weight 
upon it, and in the first instant 
of recall seemed to take up the 
burden with difficulty, unable all 
at once to realise what it was. 
But, that instant over, all the 
memory of the events of the 
previous day returned to her. 

She lay, still, pale, and thought- 
ful, until the dawn had merged 
into broad light and the house 
was astir. Then she arose, with a 
look upon her face that would 
rather have been suitable to an 
Amazon called to battle than to the 
heroine of a wedding day. 

The consequence was that she 
was told at breakfast that she 
“‘ positively must not look as if she 
were going to be executed.” Her 
cousins had long ago arrogated 
the right to tease her; “they 
belonged to that gay, good- 
humoured, generous type of girl- 
hood with which it is as difficult 
to be angry as it is to resent the 
frolics of a kitten. 

They succeeded in making Er- 
nestine laugh at herself and her 
stern looks, but they could not 
wholly chase away the mood. It 
is common talk that a wedding is 
more tearful than a funeral. She 
relapsed whenever she was left 
alone. Certainly she would never 
have been dressed in time for 
church had not all the other 
women in the house taken a 
greater interest in her wedding- 
robe than she did herself. As 
might be expected, however, their 
interest in it was absorbing. Not 
one of them besides herself had 
discovered anything much more 
important in life than successful 
dressing. 

Ernestine thus gained time for 
her thoughts, for she had only to 
be patient under the ministrations 
of many willing hands. 
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“ There,” said Mrs. Vavasour, 
triumphantly, as they all stood 
ready to enter the carriages, ‘‘my 
party is in time, and I know Dr. 
Doldy will be in time, but some- 
body always must be late, and I 
expect it will be Mr. Silburn.” 

Mrs. Vavasour not only used 
italics freely in her letters but in 
her speech. Ernestine smiled as 
she entered the carriage with her 
bridesmaids. She wondered much 
what unusual thing Coventry Sil- 
burn would do before the morning 
was over. She feared that he 
could scarcely remain so long in 
Mrs. Vavasour’s presence without 
shocking her. For he filled an 
important post—he was to give 
away the bride. 

She glanced round the church 
as they entered, to see who was 
there ; Dr. Doldy she saw at once, 
without seeing him, so to speak, 
or seeming to use her eyes, and 
immediately discovered also that 
positively Coventry Silburn was 
before them: dressed with the 
utmost propriety and looking 
deeply dejected. He was evi- 
dently conscious that Dorothy, 
though she was very quiet in a 
secluded corner, had her eye upon 
him. 

Common-place people can gene- 
rally carry through a ceremony 
successfully, but the unhappy folk 
who are gifted with genius, or 
even but tinged with it, seem 
overpowered by the responsibilities. 
of such an occasion, and as a rule 
make themselves conspicuous by 
some unintentional absurdity. 
Dorothy was well aware of this, 
and had lectured her husband so 
thoroughly on the need of keeping 
himself awake to the small pro- 
prieties that he was quite crushed 
by the sense of his position. 

Ernestine, after her first glance, 
which had only assured her of 
Coventry’s presence, had done her 
best to abstract her mind from 
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everything but the matter in hand. 
She would not look round again 
lest she should see Laura: as in- 
deed she would have done, for 
Laura and Mrs. Honiton were 
very near her. She _ resolutely 
put away the thought of Laura 
for the moment, and held herself 
in her own dreamland. It was 
not difficult to do so, with Coventry 
Silburn on one side of her and Dr. 
Doldy on the other—the two men 
who had done the most, in such 
different ways, to shew her the 
realities of dreamland. Coventry 
succeeded, by dint of keeping his 
mind fixed upon it, in giving the 
bride away correctly, and the more 
strictly official persons, being ac- 
customed to their work, accom- 
plished it with less difficulty. 

** You good boy,” said Dorothy, 
when they were finding their way 
out to the carriages, ‘it did my 
heart good to see you behaving so 
well.” 

‘Thank the Gods it is over— 
not for myself only, but for their 
sakes. My spirits are rising now 
—I am beginning to feel exu- 
berant! I shall scarcely require 
champagne.” 

* Well, don’t horrify our 
hostess, that’s all,” whispered 
Dorothy, sagely. 


Cuyarrger XX. 
Is IT PEACE? 
Ir was all over—the wedding, and 
the breakfast. A man is never more 
nearly extinguished than on his 
wedding day, but Dr. Doldy had 
risen to a dainty speech tinged 
with some of the finer humour of 
his favourites the old dramatists ; 
and now Mrs. Vavasour, her re- 
sponsibilities nearly at an end, 
smiled amiably upon the groups 
scattered about her drawing-room. 
Ernestine sat in a low chair, the 
silent centre of a very merry 
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group. Not far off was Laura, 
who looked as bright and happy 
as a pretty woman ought to look. 

But a pause came at last in her 
gay gossip and laughter. She 
stood for a moment alone, lan- 
guidly fanning herself. 

Ernestine rose at ouce and 
joined her. 

“Come with me into the 
fernery,” she said, ‘‘it is quiet 
there, and cool.” 

Laura followed her without a 
word. She drew back a curtain 
which half hid an alcove at the- 
side of the room and led the way 
into a very pleasant little fernery, 
where ever-dropping water made 
the air seem cool. The curtain 
fell behind them and again con- 
cealed the alcove. Ernestine 
moved to the farther side, and 
drew a couple of chairs into a 
quiet corner. 

They sat down. Laura went on 
fanning herself, and for a moment 
there was silence. 

Laura was quite collected and 
prepared for the encounter; and 
while Ernestine paused, she leaned 
back in her chair and said to her- 
self that the scene was very 
effective. 

‘Her style is good,” she thought,. 
looking at Ernestine. ‘‘She has. 
brought us face to face very 
neatly and without anyfuss. She 
understands generalship so welk 
that I shall certainly try to win 
her over rather than make an open 
enemy of her. She will be my 
ally in any case; but I would 
rather she were a friendly one. 
She is abominably handsome, es- 
pecially in that white drapery. 
And she has some charm about 
her which makes her beauty so 
royal. I wonder what that charm 
is?—Surely I can find out ?” 

Laura set herself so intently to 
observing Ernestine’s face, and 
was so absorbed in her particular 
interest in it, that she seemed not 
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to hear when Ernestine suddenly 
looked up and addressed her. 

“I cannot undertake to keep 
your secret from Dr. Doldy; at 
the same time, I do not wish to 
prevent your telling the story in 
your own fashion. Will you do it 
now, or will you write to him?” 

The words took a long time in 
penetrating to Laura’s intelligence; 
indeed, they seemed at first to have 
fallen on a deaf ear. For, as Er- 
nestine looked up and _ spoke, 
Laura, whose shrewd eyes were 
still intently bent upon her, thought 
she saw in the expression of the 
face as it was uplifted to hers some- 
thing of the mystery of that 
¢«harm which had perplexed her. 
She had some glimmer of an under- 
standing that the especial mo- 
mentary beauty of the moving 
face was its unconsciousness. 

“It is not to be supposed,” 
thought Laura, ‘‘ that she doesn’t 
know she is handsome, but she is 
not thinking of it at this moment 
evidently. Dear me, how singular 
—it would be a difficult art to 
attain, I’m afraid.” 

All this, and more, passed 
through Laura’s versatile brain 
before Ernestine’s words reached 
it. Ernestine’s eyes were fixed 
upon “her now, and she saw 
Laura’s change of expression when 
the words made themselves heard 
to her internal ear. It was but a 
slight change—yet it helped to 
make Ernestine’s disbelief in her 
deeper. 

*You will not betray me?” 
said Laura, very low, with flutter- 
ing, down-drooping eyelids. 

Ernestine made no reply, but 
only drew back a little—a very 
little. 

“Surely you will not use this 
accidental knowledge against me? 
I have a hard battle to fight, and 
I am quite alone in it—quite 
alone’’—Laura’slip trembled a little 
as she repeated these words,—‘‘but 
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I am not fighting it for myself 
only. I want to prevent the dis- 
tress which would come upon 
others as well as upon myself. 
And why,” she went on, with a 
suddenly impassioned gesture, 
‘‘why should you betray me? 
Look at my position—look at the 
society I am surrounded by and, 
think of the intolerableness of an 
exposure. You know, as well as I, 
how bitterly a woman is punished 
for her sins—you know, as well as 
I, what your betrayal must subject 
me to. No; look into your own 
heart, think what must be suffered 
by a woman in my position even 
if she is allowed to keep her 
misery in the silence of her own 
soul. You are entering upon a 
union of love and happiness; you 
see me a being stranded alone, 
after enduring the torture of love 
and of loss. Have some pity for 
me—do not, strong in your own 
promise of a happy future, con- 
demn unpityingly one who has 
left happiness behind. Have 
some pity—and give me but a 
little of that sympathy which has 
as yet been utterly denied me— 
let me tell you all my history. 
You can scarcely refuse me a little 
sympathy if you hear all.” 
Ernestine had put her hand over 
her eyes while Laura spoke ; her 
mind was confused by such an 
appeal as this. She knew well 
that justice must hear all: and 
for a moment she fancied she 
might have before her one of those 
women who are driven against 
their better nature into deceit by 
the demand made on them by 
society for the preservation of ap- 
pearances—and appearances only. 
Laura touched her dress slightly, 
leaning forward as she spoke: 
and Ernestine looked towards her. 
She looked in Laura’s face: and 
suddenly there rose before her 
vision innocent little Mrs. Aylmer 
and she remembered the dexterous 
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art with which the doctor’s sympa- 
thies were evoked. She rose to 
her feet and moved away a little. 

‘““No,” she said, ‘‘I have al- 
ready heard one history of yours. 
You cannot expect me to listen to 
another.” 

‘You do not know—you can 
never guess—how hardly I was 
driven into all that,’ said Laura, 
a little below her breath. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” said Ernestine, 
with a sigh, “but you cannot ex- 
pect me to trust you after the 
experience. And you forget that 
I have no wish to expose you to 
the society you move in. I only 
ask you to tell the whole matter to 
Dr. Doldy.” 

‘*Last of all,” cried Laura, 
“to him.” 

‘* And why ?” asked Ernestine, 
turning on her. 

‘IT could not bear it,” said 
Laura, with downcast eyes and 
that peculiar change of expression 
when she spoke which convinced 
Ernestine that her speech was only 
a blind to hide her thought. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘I will not 
undertake to hide it from him.” 

‘*But you must,” said Laura, 
with a resumption of her more 
cool and collected manner, and as 
she spoke, again commencing to 
fan herself—“ you must,—you will 
never betray a medical confidence! 
Why, I suppose my uncle has 
dozens of such matters in his 
knowledge. What would be the 
use of a doctor who did not un- 
derstand that silence about his 
patients’ affairs is a matter of 
professional etiquette and a 
most important one! But, of 
course, this is just the kind of 
thing which will make it difficult 
for women to keep a footing in the 
professions.” 

Now this was insolent: and 
Laura clenched her little teeth 
with delight as she said it. But it 
had no apparent effect upon 
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Ernestine, who was standing with 
knit brow, in deep thought. It 
had some real effect, however. 
She knew well enough that she 
had no right .over Laura’s secret. 
Her only present power over Laura 
lay in the fact that she had made 
no promise to keep it. And now 
Laura presented to her something 
which in a sense corresponded to a 
bond. 

She said nothing for a few 
moments, while her mind reviewed 
the whole affair, or at least, as much 
as she knewofit. At last she raised 
her head with a sudden action 
which made Laura think of a 
high-spirited horse fretting under 
the curb. 

‘‘T cannot breathe in this net- 
work of deceit,” she exclaimed. 

*‘T am sorry for that,” said 
Laura, ‘for I am afraid you will 
have to try. I think you cannot 
but see the inexpediency of re- 
vealing any of my affairs to my 
uncle. It will, as I said before, 
only bring a great and unnecessary 
distress upon him. He would only 
have the burden of a secret which 
he need not have, if you are wise.”’ 

“IT wish,” said Ernestine, 
moving to her chair and sitting 
down wearily, ‘‘ you could be more 
open. Why cannot you tell me 
all the truth?” 

Laura shrugged her shoulders. 
‘You would not listen to my tale 
just now.” 

‘““No,” said Ernestine, a little 
sternly, ‘‘ but I will listen if you 
will explain the vague hints which 
you let fall yesterday. You in 
sinuated that the preservation of 
this secret would affect Dr. Doldy 
otherwise than by causing him 
distress.” 

“And so it would,” replied 
Laura, ‘“‘and if you could take 
my advice you would ask no ques- 
tions and keep your own counsel.” 

‘That I cannot do,” answered 
Ernestine, “I will venture upon 
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no such quicksand. Tell me the 
truth, or I will fetch Dr. Doldy 
and tell him as much of it as I 
know.” 

Laura looked at her and saw a 
resolute face. 

‘*My uncle,” she said, very quiet- 
ly, ‘‘is entangled hopelessly in 
monetary difficulties, which I would 
be sorry to attempt to explain. 
He has spent money for me and 
for himself, and we are both in 
debt, and that deeply. Of course 
we have but forestalled my for- 
tune; but I daresay you do 
not know that that fortune is 
mine only on certain conditions. 
And the retaining of my secret 
is of vital importance to me in 
fulfilling those conditions. If I 
forfeit my fortune, I shall be 
penniless and my uncle ruined.” 

Laura was in earnest now. It 
was plainly shewn in her face that 
she was speaking the truth. 

Ernestine remained silent, lost 
on a sudden in a ghastly haze, 
which made speech for the moment 
impossible to her. In the midst 
of the silence the curtain was 
drawn back and Dr. Doldy ap- 
peared in the archway. 

Laura looked quickly at Ernes- 
tine. She saw a cold and immov- 
able face behind which the spirit 
had retreated into its own fast- 
nesses. 

‘*She’ll not tell,” said Laura to 
herself ; and she rose as Dr. Doldy 
advanced. 

“IT have been monopolising 
her too long, I fear,” said she, 
smilingly to him. ‘‘ We have been 
trying to make the most of our 
short time of acquaintance.” 

‘Mrs. Vavasour has been 
looking for you,” said Dr. 
Doldy to Ernestine; ‘she says 
it is time for you to dress for 
our journey.” 

Ernestine looked round. Laura 
had gone. She covered her face 
with her hands, and from out of 


her distress came a low, trembling, 
tearless sob. 

‘*Why, what is the matter ?”’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Doldy. ‘ Look up, 
Ernestine; let me see your face. 
You are faint—this place is too 
hot. Come into the cool air!” 

She suffered him to lead her 
out, and in a few moments went 
quietly to change her dress. 

Soon afterwards they were on 
their way to Guernsey; but she 
had not shaken hands with Laura. 

The truce strongly resembled a 
tacit declaration of war. 





Cuarrer XXI. 
THE WHIP-HAND. 


Lavra dined, went to the opera, 
and danced at a ball that evening 
as if she were a creature born 
for enjoyment. And yet the 
night brought her but little re- 
freshing sleep. She saw but too 
plainly that sheshad a game to 
play in the next few months which 
would require all her skill. 

She could conceal her anxiety 
in the midst of society, with the 
interests of her game to oceupy her. 
But the long hours of the night 
had begun to have a certain terror 
for her, simply because she could 
not restrain her active mind from 
reviewing her position from every 
point. 

And yet, though she had thought 
over her dangers so thoroughly, 
the day which followed Ernestine’s 
wedding brought something unex- 
pected to her. 

She rose, pale and languid in the 
morning. 

She breakfasted in her own 
room, and made a first appearance 
in her aunt’s morning-room about 
noon, wearing her riding-habit. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Honiton, was a 
kindred spirit, and the most inti- 
mate friend Laura possessed. By 
her she had been trained, by her 
taught what a woman of the world 
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should be, by her brought up— 
and brought out. Mrs. Honiton 
had educated her with all the care 
and affection she would have 
bestowed on’ her own daughter, 
had she had one. Her influence 
over Laura had been so great that 
Dr. Doldy, though he much dis- 
liked it, found it too powerful to 
be counteracted by any which he 
could exercise. 

Yet Laura, now that the greater 
issues of her life were at stake, 
quietly threw dust in her dear 
aunt’s eyes. She was an acute 
judge of shallow character, and 
instinctively knew that the lady in 
question was not to be trusted 
where her own deep interests were 
not concerned. 

“Going to ride, child?” said 
Mrs. Honiton from out of her arm- 
chair, where she sat endeavouring 
to divide her attentions equally 
between a novel and a lap dog. 
‘‘ Surely it is too great an exertion 
on such a hot morning ? But there, 
perhaps I should make an effort if 
[ looked as well in a habit as you 
do.” 

‘* But,” said Laura, with intense 
earnestness, ‘‘ this is a new habit. 
Do you think it fits as well as the 
last?” 

‘Let me see ?—turn round—” 
Laura slowly revolved in front of 
the critic; and after some ten 
minutes’ discussion on the cut and 
fit of her riding-dress, rode away 
to the Park, with Mrs. Honiton’s 
groom behind her, satisfied that 
that lady had seen no traces of her 
harassed mind and sleepless night. 

Just as she was entering Rotten 
tow she saw something which 
caused her heart to stand still an 
instant. Yet it was only the fami- 
liar figure of Yriarte, who, in the 
midst of a group of men, was 
lounging against the railings. 

She looked steadily across to the 
green grass and trees at the other 
side of the Row as she passed him : 
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and a moment after, being accosted 
by an acquaintance of her own 
sex, she had to draw a deep breath 
before she could answer her. 

‘‘ This comes of sleepless nights,” 
said she to herself. ‘I must take 
to chloral.” 

She went once down the Row 
with her friend, resolving to ride 
back with her, and then straight- 
way leave the Park. But she did 
not succeed in making her escape 
so easily. Returning, they were 
riding slowly and close to the 
railings, when suddenly her friend 
turned to accost some one else, and 
Laura found herself alone. She 
walked her horse a few paces, 
thinking her friend would overtake 
her, when to her horror a familiar 
voice entered her ear, and there, 
leaning upon the railings, his 
breath upon her horse’s neck, was 
Yriarte. A momentary impulse to 
urge her horse and escape came 
over her—but no; she must make 
the incident wear its right face not 
only to any acquaintances who 
might pass—not only to the man- 
servant behind her—but to Yriarte 
himself. He would be only too 
delighted to think she was afraid 
of him. 

He made some ordinary remark 
upon the weather, and then said 
in a lower voice, ‘‘I wanted to 
see you. I am very unfortunate 
in a matter which concerns us 
both. I am quite unhappy about 
it, because I fear it may distress 
you.” 

Hush!” said Laura, looking 
round with a scared face; ‘“ you 
may be overheard!” 

But there was no one very near 
them, and the groom had reined 
in his horse at a discreet distance. 
Yriarte had seen this before he 
spoke at all. 

‘‘ Tt is a most annoying affair,” 
went on Yriarte, speaking with a 
half smile, and gently caressing 
her horse’s neck with the tips of 
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his gloved fingers. ‘I thought I 
had destroyed all your letters, but 
there were some in a jewel-case, 
which I had overlooked—and, 
most unfortunately, a man to 
whom I owed a little matter of 
money had asked for this case as 
security. I gave it him—not 
knowing that the letters were 
contained there also—and I am 
unhappy enough now to be told 
by him that he will not yield up 
the letters without more money.” 

‘‘Give it to him, then,” ex- 
claimed Laura, with a sudden look 
on her face as if she would like to 
lay the little horsewhip in her 
hand upon the smiling Spaniard’s 
shoulders. 

‘* Ah !—my dear Miss Laura !— 
you are so quick. It is of course 
to be supposed that I should at 
once give him the money—if I 
had it!” 

Laura said nothing. Yriarte 
smiled up in her face, with that 
smile she knew so well—that smile 
which had become to her most 
hideous and most ghastly. 

“‘T have lost much lately,” he 
said ; ‘‘there has been black luck 
with me at the cards. I have 
nothing. He demands six hundred 
pounds, and will have three 
hundred immediately.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” 
said Laura, faintly. ‘1 can do 
nothing.” 

“You are an _ heiress, Miss 
Laura; you have much money. 
And these letters—if he keeps 
them they may become public 
property at any time.” 

‘*T cannot do anything without 
my uncle—I have not twenty 
pounds in my hands at this mo- 
ment,” exclaimed Laura. She 
preserved an appearance of com- 
posure, but she could not keep her 
distress out of her veice. 

“You will scarcely tell him, I 
suppose,” said Yriarte, shewing 
his white teeth. 
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“We have talked here long 
enough,” said Laura, hurriedly, 
for she saw familiar faces in a 
party approaching her. 

“Then I wish you a good morn- 
ing,” said Yriarte, raising his hat 
in a style which he himself greatly 
admired. He lounged on down 
the path without another look or 
word, and presently seated himself 
in a chair to enjoy the heat and to 
amuse himself with watching the 
ladies who passed by. Laura, 
turning to bow to an acquaintance, 
caught a glimpse of him as he sat 
there. She had once believed she 
loved this man; probably she had 
given him more real affection than 
she would ever again bestow on 
anything but herself. Yet now 
that glimpse of his figure 
jaundiced her vision so deeply 
that there was no_ beauty 
in the pretty scene for her. His 
presence changed the colour of the 
sky and grass—made the soft, 
flower-scented breeze oppressive 
and intolerable. 

She gave a savage little cut 
with her whip to her innocent 
horse, revenging on him her 
wrongs, and set off home so 
rapidly that her groom nearly lost 
sight of her. 

“T have now endured every 
humiliation from him,” she said 
aloud to herself, as though she 
must needs speak, to relieve her 
panting breast, ‘‘ but I will repay 
him—lI will find how to punish 
him, though I wait years to doit.” 

‘““Why, child, your ride has 
done you good!” cried Mrs. 
Honiton, as Laura came into the 
shadowy, dimly lit room in which 
that lady was preserving the 
delicacy of her complexion. Laura 
entered like a being out of another 
and more vigorous life, for there 
was a flash in her eye and a colour 
in her cheek such as they had not 
worn for many a day. 

Laura was a true-born Briton. 
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The more spikes there are on a 
railing the more determined is the 
English boy to climb over it; 
when he grows up, the same 
principle applies to larger things, 
and we have the stubborn pluck 
of John Bull. 

The additional insult had 
brought out her stubbornness of 
spirit. 

“‘T must dress to go out with 
you after lunch, I suppose, auntie?” 
she said, standing interrogatively 
at the door. 

“Yes, dear; and mind what 
colours you wear, with those bright 
cheeks.” 

‘All right,” laughed Laura; 
and went gaily upstairs. 

‘‘No, sir,” she said, shaking her 
small fist at vacancy, when in the 
seclusion of her own room, ‘it 
takes more than an ugly little 
Spaniard to get the whip-hand 
of me.” 





CuaPrer XXII. 
THALATTA. 


“T am getting tired of London 
without Minerva Medica. She 
was likea bit of real blue sky. I 
shall begin to cry Thalatta soon.” 

‘‘T ll start for the sea to-night 
if you like,” replied Mrs. Silburn, 
looking up from her scribbling 
table. ‘‘This weather is enough 
to make one throw up the life of a 
hack journalist altogether. I am 
beginning to think seriously of 
your old idea of turning all our pro- 
perty into passage money to some 
savage island where we could dis- 
pense with bathing-machines and 
a banking account.” 

“We haven’t much of the latter 
at present,” remarked Coventry, 
who was languidly puffing a 
cigarette in his hammock. 

‘“‘Oh dear!” sighed Dorothy, 
pushing her chair back from her 
writing table, “I expect the 
Morning Mail will be in for a libel 
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case soon ; it’s really too hot to write 
anything but scandal. By the way, 
you spoke of our dear old Ernes- 
tine : that reminds me of Laura. If 
Ernestine is like a bit of blue sky— 
and, truly, I think she is, in the re- 
freshingness of her innocent heart 
—that minx Laura is like a pool of 
muddy water. She overshot he. 
mark somehow or other in making 
that extraordinary confession to 
me about marrying Yriarte for 
love; she denies the engagement 
now, I hear; and she has avoided 
me ever since.” 

‘I never believed in that con- 
fession,” said Coventry, ‘though 
I daresay she thought she meant 
it when she made it. Aha! I 
have it,” he cried, suddenly spring- 
ing out of his hammock with one 
of those transitions from utter 
physical idleness to the most alert 
activity which were peculiar to 
him. “I have smoked my way 
through that aiticle on the Higher 
Consciousness of the Poets at last. 
I see where to begin now—I’ll 
shew some of them that their high- 
flown sentimentalities are no more 
inspired than the hollow image of 
an oracle.” 

‘“‘ Alas!” said Dorothy, drawing 
her chair mechanically back to- 
wards her table, ‘‘there will be 
no more crying for Thalatta at 
present.” 

“Nay, you mistake me!” an- 
swered Coventry; ‘‘my soul is 
bound for the shore of that ‘im- 
mortal sea which brought us 
hither.’ Wordsworth, the moral 
and monotonous, inevitably attracts 
the mind when thinking of the 
singers of nature. When in- 
spiration lifted him out of himself 
he saw the inner spirit of things. 
He is the poet of our English 
school who has had most con- 
sciousness of the spirit in nature.” 

“Why, Coventry, what about 
Tennyson?” cried his wife, put- 
ting down the pen which she had 
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just taken up, and opening her 
eyes very wide. 

«Tennyson !” exclaimed Coven- 
try, who was walking up and 
down the room in the excitement 
of thought-gestation ; ‘‘ why, he 
treats nature as if she were a 
pretty woman only—he scarcely 
acknowledges that she has a soul! 
He goes into raptures over her 
general appearance—he describes 
her dress—he condescends to note 
her small quaint ways. Her 
presence adorns his verse as an 
elegant woman adorns a beautiful 
house. This use of nature strikes 
unobservant people with amaze- 
ment, and they say—How this 
poet loves nature !—Yes, as a man 
may love his mistress. But in 
Wordsworth’s ‘Nutting,’ for in- 
stance, is struck a different key- 
note; here we find ourselves on a 
plane of appreciation of nature 
where personal descriptions of her 
charms are out of harmony with 
the deeper feeling. What man in 
the rapturous or inspired moments 
of real love would pause to de- 
scribe his lady’s eyebrow? He is 
conscious of her soul then. I will 
shew this when I come to the 
Consciousness of the Spirit in 
Man.” 

“Your audience is enlarging, 
Coventry, as well as your theme!” 
said Mrs. Silburn, rising as she 
spoke, and advancing towards the 
door. Coventry turned and saw 
Miss Armine. 

“‘T am so glad you interrupted 
him,” said Dorothy; ‘‘he would 
have wasted his ideas on me for 
the next hour. Now go and write, 
Coventry, there’s a good boy, and 
leave Miss Armine to me.” 

“Oh, I am very tired,” said 
Miss Armine, as she sat down. ‘I 
have been into the City to Mr. 
Lingen’s office, and it is so hot 
and ‘disagreeable in the City 
streets.” 

‘What !—-are you one of Mr. 
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Lingen’s clients?” said Dorothy, 
anes ‘* doesn’t he lend money 
on the sly ?” 

‘‘ Not tome, at all events,” said 
Miss Armine. ‘‘I can’t afford to 
borrow money. But he pays me 
some dividends every month, 
which are small enough, certainly, 
but still, to a struggling at- 
student, well worth fetching.” 

“You are a fortunate girl to 
have anything of the sort to fetch,” 
said Mrs. Silburn. ‘I can’t 
imagine getting a guinea without 
earning it!” 

““T might have a very luxuri- 
ous home without earning it, if I 
chose,” said Miss Armine. ‘“‘ My 
elder sister married a rich cotton- 
spinner down in the North and 
they have offered me a home in 
their house. But I think it is 
preferable to live alone in lodg- 
ings and be independent.” 

“Well, Z should think so, I 
know.” 

‘« Especially,” went on Miss 
Armine, ‘“‘as my brother-in-law 
has an utter unbelief in a woman’s 
capacity for anything but a life 
of dependence. He is bringing 
up a family of girls to elegant 
ignorance; and as he is a man 
of quick, cutting wit I have 
resolved he shall not have an- 
other woman dependent on him 
—one, too, who has made an 
ineffectual struggle.” 

‘‘Miss Armine, you are not 
well,” exclaimed Dorothy. ‘I 
believe, from the way you talk, 
that you have debated lately 
whether to give up the struggle 
and become dependent.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Silburn, you are a witch,” 
said Miss Armine, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Oh no,” answered Dorothy, 
“but I think I have some of the 
feminine qualities which Ernestine 
says are wanted in the medical 
profession—I can read faces, and 
feel a mental pulse. Now don't 
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give up, Miss Armine—you will 
ruin your mental and physical 
health if you do. You are only 
temporarily ailing and so you feel 
the struggle more.” 

‘Perhaps that is it,” said Miss 
Armine, despondingly, ‘ but art is 
such a mountain to climb, and I 
get lonely and Cespairing; and 
then it is so horrid living alone in 
lodgings !” 

“Better than being a sort of 
humble companion in a grand 
house, I assure you,” said Mrs. 
Silburn, firmly. 

‘Perhaps it is, after all,” said 
Miss Armine, brightening up. ‘I 
wish you would come and look at 
a picture I am trying to finish, 
Mrs. Silburn; I do so want the 
criticism of a fresh eye. Dr. 
Vavasour’s admiration of the 
sketch induced me to attempt the 
picture, and now I am getting 
disheartened about it. I shall ask 
her to come and encourage me as 
soon as she is back.” 

“It won’t be very long before 
she is behind that door-plate of 
hers which so distressed Dr. Doldy ; 
in the meantime I will come to 
your rooms—this very afternoon, if 
you like—te look at it.” 

“Thank you much, but don’t 
come there, for I am painting at a 
friend’s rooms. We have gone 
shares at the model. I really 
couldn’t afford to pay him all my- 
self, and so she is doing a study of 
him at the same time.” 

“1 will come with you there, 
then,”’ said Dorothy, ‘and in the 
meantime I will ring for some tea. 
We have heard nothing of Ernes- 
tine; she may have been drowned 

for all we know. But she hates 
writing letters, so I am compelled 
to think no news is good news 
whenever she is away.” 

“Now,” said Dorothy, when 
they had made themselves hotter 
by drinking several cups of hot 
tea, “I casa with you. Let 
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me just look into Coventry’s room 
first.’’ 

She soon came back. 

‘‘ He is lost to mortal ken,’”’ she 
said, with a sort of little sigh, 
half full of pleasure, half of pain. 
‘He has an additional power to 
those which most of us have. 
To me Thalatta means Margate 
and shrimps, or Brighton and 
new dresses; but there is 
another Thalatta for him, an 
ocean-shore where his spirit finds 
strength and health. And when 
he goes there he leaves me at 
home! Come, Miss Armine, I am 
ready.” 

While thus Coventry had re- 
tired into his writing-room, in 
search of an intangible sea-breeze, 
Ernestine was inhaling one suf- 
ficiently tangible to toss her loose 
curls and bring a new colour to 
her cheeks. 

Who that has ever seen the 
magical blue waters of L’Ancresse 
Bay can forget them? they shine 
like the gleam of a 


’ 


“blue eye 
So soft and dewy,” 
in the memory—so deep and 
loving a colour do they wear. 

This little bay, this gem upon 
the sea-shore, delighted Ernestine’s 
romantic heart. She was content 
to idle many a day away within 
its limits, for it seemed to her a 
kind of ante-chamber to seas and 
shores less real. They made 
a pilgrimage across the little island 
to look at the deserted house which 
Victor Hugo has made immortal ; 
they visited the Goufre, and shud- 
dered at its ghastly depths. But 
none of the precipitous rocks, or 
dreary shores, or grass-clad slopes, 
which seem like an attempt of 
Mother Nature to make up to the 
island for its smallness by com- 
pressing within it as many natural 
aspects as possible, exerted any 
fascination over Ernestine in com- 
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parison with that of the charmed 

bay of L’Ancresse. Here the 

lovers passed long days of delight, 

and for many years afterwards a 

glimpse of deep blue sky or water 

would bring upon their faces a 

smile of recollection. 

The fetters of the world had 
slipped from their spirits; they 
had left their troubles outside 
L’Ancresse Bay. Dr. Doldy had 
forgotten everything but Er- 
nestine; and she had quite put 
all burdens besides love from out 
her mind. 

They had only quarrelled once 
as yet; and that was about the 
medicinal value of alcohol. 

But a fortnight of bliss beside 
blue waters is a longer spell of 
undisturbed peace than is often 
vouchsafed to mortal. 

One day, on their return from a 
long ramble, they found upon 
the table in their room a letter 
which had arrived in their absence. 

“From Laura!” said Dr. 
Doldy, looking at the writing. “I 
did not expect she would write 
again so soon.” 

He took it up and opened it. 
He read it through, and then 
glanced it over again, while a 
shadow of annoyance came over 
his face. Then he folded it up 
and put it in his pocket without 
making any remark. Laura’s 
former letter had been common 
property. 

Ernestine stepped out of the 
open window of the room into the 
little garden, where vines were 
trained over shady seats. 

‘‘He knows more about her 
affairs than I do,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘and I know more than 
he does! It is not as it should 
be.” 

She sat down alone in a shady 
corner: and the colour which the 
sea had brought to her face grew 
fainter. 

Dr. Doldy did not join her for 
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some time. He wrote, and posted, 
an answer to Laura’s letter before 
he came to her. 


Cuarrer XXITI. 
LAURA TEMPORISES. 


Lavra sat in her room, dressed 
ready to descend and join her aunt 
at breakfast. She was waiting to 
receive her letters before she went 
down. 

She was up early that morning. 
Her mind was too full to allow of 
morning beauty-sleep ; and be- 
sides, she had an appointment di- 
rectly after breakfast—an appoint- 
ment which would require a little 
piece of acting for the benefit of her 
beloved aunt. And she did not 
want to have to do the acting before 
she opened her letters. 

At last her suspense was re- 
lieved. From a bundle of letters 
most of which wore a feminine 
air, Laura selected one which was 
directed in her uncle’s handwrit- 
ing. She opened it hastily, and 
seeing a note enclosed, heaved a 
sigh of relief. She then read the 
letter and smiled at a gentle hint 
that she “had better not buy any 
more jewelry at present.” 

‘Not of this sort, at all events,”’ 
said Laura to herself. She put 
the note away and then ran gaily 
downstairs with her other un- 
opened letters in her hand. 

At breakfast she enacted the 
part of a merry young woman, 
who had learnt by dint of a long 
stay in the country almost to like 
it; and who positively was pining 
for a brisk walk and a quiet hour’s 
enjoyment of the fresh air. And 
so on. It was not easy for her 
associates to estimate Laura’s likes 
and dislikes, for she was always 
ready to assume or doff them as 
it seemed best to her. 

The result of it all was that by 
eleven o’clock Laura was walking 
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alone in a certain quiet corner of 
the Park. 

“So you are punctual?” said a 
familiar voice. She started and 
saw that Yriarte was sitting near 
her, with an air of placid and 
complete enjoyment. He rose and 
took his hat off to her with a 
gallantry that made Laura wince. 

‘*Here is all the money I can 
give you,” she said, holding out 
the note to him; ‘‘ you must get 
those letters and burn them.” 

*‘ Ah—fif-ty pounds,” said 
Yriarte, inspecting the note de- 
liberately as it fluttered in the 
breeze. “I will try what I can 
do: perhaps Anton will return me 
some few for this; but he is a 
hard man to deal with.” 

“You must get the letters,” 
said Laura. ‘I can give you no 
more money thanthis. Youshould 
have burned them before; it is 
your business to get them now.” 

Yriarte shrugged his shoulders 
deprecatingly. 

‘Miss Laura, I kept those few 
for my pleasure alittle while; and 
then when you wrote me that you 
were willing to mend our quarrel, 
and to be married to me, I did not 
think there was need to destroy. 
Remember, you it was that first 
broke the engagement—and after 
my offering to renew it, you it was 
that refused marriage.” 

While he spoke he was quietly 
securing the note in his pocket- 
book. 

‘“‘On your terms—Fool, to re- 
mind me of that insolent letter of 
yours! Ah! but I will repay 
you!” 

There were people approaching 
them, and Laura felt so unable to 
control her rage that she turned 
on her heel without another word, 
and walked away. Yriarte re- 
sumed his seat and looked smilingly 
after her: and the passers-by saw 
only a very nice looking lady 
walking in the sunshine, and a not 
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very nice looking foreigner, who 
appeared, from his expression, to 
think Hyde Park a delightful 
place. 

Laura went home with knitted 
brow. She was trying to conquer 
her passion against Yriarte. She 
had something important to do 
before she could afford the luxury 
of thinking out any plan of revenge. 

She had a new suitor on hand, 
not only eligible, but elegant 
enough to console her for Yriarte’s 
ugliness. She was to meet him 
this very day at a garden-party, 
and the first thing to be done was 
to quiet her mind and forget 
Yriarte’s insults. 

‘‘T shall ruin my complexion if 
I get so angry,” she said anxiously 
to herself. ‘‘I have heard people 
say it spoils the digestion.” 

She succeeded in her self-im- 
posed task, and met Mrs. Honiton 
at luncheon with a serene brow, 
an even pulse and a good appetite. 

‘“You look charmingly to-day, 
Laura,” was one of Mrs. Honiton’s 
few remarks during the meal; 
‘you can afford to wear cream 
colour. It becomes you better to 
have less colour in your cheeks 
than you have had lately. You 
are pale enough to-day to wear 
that cream-coloured hat and 
feathers that match your skin.” 

Laura reviewed herself in an 
opposite mirror. True, she was 
pale, and that was a good sign. 
She had conquered a certain fe- 
verishness by sheer force of will. 
Since her meeting with Yriarte in 
Rotten Row a dark flush of sup- 
pressed anger had been too ready 
to burn in her face. 

After a long day of varied dis- 
sipations Laura laid her head on 
the pillow with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, and soon fell into a sounder 
sleep than had visited her eyes for 
many a night. She had made 
progress with her new admirer, 
and he was a man of good position, 
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with plenty of money; no wooer 
of her wealth was he. 

“T have done a good day’s 
work altogether,” thought Laura; 
and was rewarded by some long 
hours of that dreamless slumber 
which is connected in the popu- 
lar superstitions with a good 
conscience. 

The post in the morning brought 
her a scrawl from Yriarte, which 
did much to undo the effects of 
this peaceful night. 

‘¢ Anton demands the full repay- 
ment,” he wrote, ‘‘and that at 
once. He will not return any- 
thing for the fifty pounds. If you 
wish these letters kept private you 
must obtain more money for me. 
He threatens to make all public, 
and I do not know how to silence 
him, for unfortunately I am in his 
power.” 

“Now,” thought Laura, ‘ what 
am I to do? I cannot ask my 
uncle for more money so soon 
without some explanation—and 
moreover I much doubt whether 
he can give it me. His own 
expenses have been heavy late- 
ly. I wish I dare face Mr. 
Lingen’s eye-glass! I expect I 
shall have to, if I am driven to 
bay like this. I believe, with his 
help, I might compass my revenge! 
—But not yet: not yet. I dare 
not yet, until my marriage is made 
certain.” 

The result of her reflections was— 
temporising ; she pawned some of 
her jewels, partially appeasing the 
terrible Anton with the results 
thereof, and went on briskly with 
her love-making. 

And while, with smiling face, 
and a heart that sometimes grew 
large with courage and some- 
times stopped beating with fear, 
she drove, danced, dressed, and 
made love, in the midst of the 
whirl of a hot London season— 
the two holiday-making doctors 
were greedily trying to make the 
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utmost of every last moment in 
Guernsey. 

Neither of them looked forward 
with delight to the return into 
civilisation. Ernestine had not 
had such a holiday for years; it 
made her feel like a child again. 
Everything looked beautiful and 
true viewed from the sands of 
L’Ancresse Bay. 

And Dr. Doldy more or less 
doubted the reception of his 
beautiful, but, alas, too useful 
bride, in his social circle. Yet he 
was more proud of her than ever, 
although he was fain to confess 
that she was terribly fresh from 
the schools, and that she could beat 
him in argument if not in ex- 
perience. 

‘‘Ah, my dear,” he would say, 
when he had been admirably 
confuted, ‘wait till you have 
practised yourself for some twenty 
years !” 

For he was led, by some strange 
delusion imposed on him by her 
own earnestness, to address her 
sometimes rather as if she were 
his partner than his wife. But he 
always tried to undo these slips of 
the memory by some after speech 
in which she was clearly addressed 
as a young and beautiful bride. 

The day for their return to 
London approached. They had 
idly spent a whole month in 
Guernsey, caring not for any 
further rambles. The somnolent 
countenances of the islanders, and 
the apparent absence of any 
intellectual life amongst them, 
refreshed the souls of these 
dwellers in London, that terrible 
gatherer and exacter of brain 
power. 

As the hour for their return 
approached, Dr. Doldy squared 
his shoulders and summoned up 
an amount of resolution for his 
plunge back into civilisation which 
struck Ernestine as quite funny. 

“IT believe,” she said, ‘you 
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are even less in harmony with the 
world than I am.” 

‘“No,” he answered, after a 
moment’s thought, ‘‘it is not that; 
I am quite at home in the world ; 
but I have never been so far out 
of it as during this month, and the 
sensation of return is strange. 
You have led me out of it, Ernes- 
tine—will you help me back ?” 

“T will try,” she answered ; 
and, like a practical woman, began 
to pack up. 


Cuarrer XXIV. 
THE DOCTORS DOLDY. 


‘‘ PositIvELy I must indulge in a 
luxury and be ill soon,” cried 
Dorothy, tempestuously entering 
her husband’s writing-room one 
morning. ‘‘ Ernestine Vavasour 
Doldy, M.D., is at home.” 

‘* Will she come and see such 
miserable scribblers as ourselves,” 
inquired Coventry, ‘‘ now that her 
name is so long ?” 

“T can’t say: but I know that 
I’m going to call on her this very 
afternoon.” 

‘Why, Dorothy—and you re- 
fused those tickets this morning 
because you would have no time to 
spare to-day!” 

‘*Ah,”—said Dorothy, in an 
eloquent voice—‘but that was 
different. I must welcome my 
dear Ernestine in her new heme, 
and shew her that the old friends 
are the same. You know areturn 
home is not exactly the same 
as a honeymoon.” 

‘‘ Little woman,” said Coventry, 
laying down his pen to look at 
her, “that loving heart of yours 
makes you live as a poet should— 
while I—I only write like one!” 

Coventry had not wanted, be- 
fore this, in lady admirers, who 
had contemptuously regarded 
Dorothy as a “horrid practical 
woman who writesfornewspapers,” 
and a creature quite incapable of 
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appreciating her husband. But 
Dorothy’s generous soul and 
capacity for love had enabled her 
not only to appreciate but to sym- 
pathise withhim. And her active, 
independent life which daily gave 
her more experience of the world, 
mellowed and ripened her cha- 
racter. Her practical ability and 
power over details might have 
made her, had she been nothing 
but a housewife, one of those 
brawling women who have been 
continually making wide houses 
too narrow for men of letters from 
the days of Solomon tillnow. As 
it was, however, her quick im- 
pulses and ready wit found ample 
occupation, and the tender heart 
which is often a characteristic of 
these active women, made its 
revelation of itself at home. 

‘‘ Well,” said Coventry, “Tl 
do my part: Ill write her an 
anagram while you dress.”’ 

He immediately deserted the 
table where his serious work was 
carried on, and flung himself into 
his hammock, to revel in one of 
those brief creative moments 
which are such deep refreshment. 

Dorothy was soon off, with a 
dainty little poem as a sort of card 
from Coventry. He was too ver- 
satile a genius to need the mani- 
fold printing of his name on 
fragments of pasteboard ; he would 
write his name himself and add a 
rhyme thereto. 

Ernestine was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room when Dorothy 
entered: that drawing-room 
which had as yet been presided 
over only by Laura. She started 
with delight at Dorothy’s advent. 
That true little woman had hit the 
right nail on the head, as usual. 

Dr. Doldy had gone on his 
rounds; he was occupied in so- 
lacing the various old ladies who 
had been mismanaged during his 
absence. Ernestine, whose con- 
sulting-room was clean swept, gar- 
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nished, and very empty, had been 
receiving various elegant and un- 
congenial callers. She had been 
gradually freezing more and more, 
and it is hard to guess what 
might have become of “her had not 
Mrs. Silburn’s kindly face made 
its appearance just then and 
inaugurated a thaw. Coventry’s 
poem completed the thaw alto- 
gether. 

‘‘T am so thankful,” exclaimed 
Ernestine. ‘‘Romance can exist 
outside L’Ancresse Bay.” 

“You will soon find that out, 
my dear,” remarked Mrs. Silburn, 


very sagely; ‘it is only in the 
newness of things that you 


doubt it.” 

‘Perhaps so,” said Ernestine, 
combining a sigh and a smile, as 
a clear reach of pure water will be 
dimpled with raindrops yet reflect 
the fickle sunshine instantaneously. ; 

‘“‘Let me see your consulting- 
room, now you have finished 
furnishing it,” said Dorothy. 

‘*Come,” said Ernestine, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I am half inclined to think 
it the skeleton cupboard of this 
house, just now ; but I cannot help 
its existence.” 

When Dorothy got home she 


found her husband still in the 
hammock. 
‘““What,” cried she, “in the 


verse-writing humour ?’’ 

“Yes,” he said. ‘It was your 
fault ; you started me off writing 
verses to Minerva Medica. Now 
tell me all about her.” 

“Oh, she is more delightful 
than ever, if possible. I shall 
say no more about her; she 
is coming round this evening, 
and Dr. Doldy too, I expect. 
I have been very much in- 
terested in the house, and the 
odd combinations of character in 
it. Isee Laura at one point, Dr. 
Doldy at another, Ernestine at a 
third. The funniest place of all is 
the little ante-chamber which joins 
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the two consulting-rooms, where 
they keep some of their uncom- 
fortable looking belongings. I’m 
sure the most uncomfortable look- 
ing of these belong to Ernestine, 
who seems much attached to a 
skeleton which adorns her end of 
this little den, and which I fancy 
Dr. Doldy thinks rather ugly and 
unnecessary.” 

*« Ah,” said Coventry, ‘‘ I always 
thought the dear Doctor preferred 
the ornamental part of the profes- 
sion.” 

‘‘ He does—there’s no doubt of 
that,” said Dorothy, ‘but then 
people get so spoiled by popularity. 
Ernestine is all fresh to it, and has 
her way to make. I’m afraid she 
may have a hard time of it, even 
with Dr. Doldy’s name at her 
back ; for people don’t like plain 
truth and practical remedies. Still, 
I’m very glad they’re married; 
there’s no doubt that Ernestine 
is far too handsome to have had a 
chance by herself. Now, read me 
your verses; if they seem likely 
to do, [ll send them off to the 
Monthly directly. Oh, Coventry, 
with your happy vein of thought 
and real poetic gift, you might be 
a gold mine if you chose!” 

‘“‘ But, Dorothy, if I were a gold 
mine, I shouldn’t have sense to 
know how to work myself. And 
the world isn’t all gold you know, 


dear ; there are one or two other 
ingredients.” 
“Yes, there are poetic souls 


that don’t care apin for it. Well, 
after all, I like them the better; 
though I am a practical woman 
and a hack journalist, T can forgive 
you, Coventry 
Dorothy’s ‘lofty ‘« forgiveness ”’ 
seemed something much softer, by 
the look in her eyes as she turned 
away. Coventry caught her hand 
and kissed it; the love and 


sympathy of this little woman 
was the sort of gold he worked 
for. 
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Dorothy sat down to listen to 
the verses; and, approving them, 
she did that very necessary part 
of the business if bread and butter 
were ever to come out of them— 
sent them off to the Monthly. 

While this little scene was 
being enacted a somewhat different 
one was taking place in the house 
Dorothy had so recently visited. 

It was Dr. Doldy’s consulting 
hour. It was Dr. Vavasour 
Doldy’s consulting hour also for 
the matter of that ; but the lady’s 
patients did not oppress her by 
their number yet-a-while. Dr. 
Doldy was on too fashionable a 
professional eminence for even 
those many people who said, “ How 
very odd of the dear Doctor tomarry 
a lady M.D., and let her put her 
name on his door,” to think of 
deserting him. Some of them 
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came devoutly hoping that Dr. 
Ernestine was kept very well out of 
sight ; and would have been hor- 
ritied indeed had they known that 
that lady, in her leisure, was fond 
of frequenting the little ante- 
chamber, partly because her 
skeleton and other pet belongings 
were there, and partly to catch 
the orthodox manner from Dr. 
Doldy. She was very determined 
to be a successful physician, by 
dint of hard work, and genuine 
interest in that work, and she 
did not much desire to make 
‘‘manner” any specialty in her 
practice; but at the same time, 
she very well knew that a certain 
power of authority dwelt in the 
presence and words of a man long 
accustomed to managing his 
patients discreetly. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


By THE Late W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from page 547.) 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Ir was a saying of a philosopher 
that the elements of happiness are a 
hard heart and a good stomach. 
Whatever of sad truth there may 
be in the remark, of one thing I 
am certain, that a hard heart is an 
imperative qualification for an 
editor who desires to do his duty. 
What other shield has he against 
the pleadings of friendship, or the 
appeals of beauty for the accept- 
ance of an article? It happened 
to me once to be compelled to 
decline some verses by a lady who, 
on the strength of her appearance 
in one or two minor periodicals, 
had, naturally enough, assumed 
that what was deemed good enough 
for one publication would be 
equally acceptable to another, and 
I accordingly received a strong 
letter of remonstrance from the 
lady—she was not a young one,— 
which was ‘‘supplemented,” to 
use a cant phrase, by a call the 
next morning from her brother, 
a lieutenant of artillery, who, in 
somewhat peremptory terms, de- 
manded to know the grounds of 
my decision. I told him, very 
civilly, that it was with real 
regret that I had felt myself 
compelled to decline the verses, 
but that I was placed in the 
position by the publishers, and 
could only exercise my best 
judgment on the articles sub- 


mitted to me; adding that it was 
clearly to my interest to avail 
myself of any contribution which 
I thought suitable to my works. 
He begged leave to differ from me 
‘in toto,” and said he expected 
that I would reverse my decision ; 
and after some little altercation, 
intimated that if I did not satisfy 
him in one way, he should seek 
satisfaction in another. To this I 
mildly rejoined that fighting re- 
jected contributors, or their 
champions, was no part of my 
agreement with the publishers, 
and certainly was not considered 
in the salary, and that therefore 
he must excuse me if I did not 
comply with either alternative. 
Finding me impracticable he took 
his leave, with the stiffest of 
military bows, and an intimation 
that I had not heard the last 
of it. 

Poor fellow! he not long after- 
wards retired from the service, 
and embarked in literature him- 
self, but with no better success 
than his sister. 

Again, a young lady, whose 
offering I had rejected on the score 
of unorthodoxy, sent my letter with 
the verses to the then Bishop of 
Gloucester, whose decision was 
more honourable to his gallantry 
than his orthodoxy :— 


** Conscience was tough, 
And it was not enough.” 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


My acquaintance with this most 
original genius was made under 
not very auspicious circumstances. 
We were joint trustees for a sum 
of money which had been sub- 
scribed for a poor widow, and 
which he proposed to invest in an 
American security, as yielding 
a much larger interest. But I 
had a dim recollection of Repu- 
diation, and an impression gene- 
rally that a high rate of interest 
meant shaky security; and there- 
fore I dissented from the proposal, 
and the plan was not adopted. 
He was evidently annoyed, but 
the resuit justified my view, the 
security falling to zero within a 
few months afterwards. Not long 
after our interview, I met him at 
a large dinner party of literary 
men in Gloucester Square, the 
very house that had been pre- 
viously occupied by Sadleir, who 
destroyed himself—though some, 
to this day, doubt the identity of 
the body—in a lonely part of 
Hampstead Heath. When I en- 
tered the drawing-room, Thackeray 
was at the end of it; when, to my 
surprise, he made his. way through 
the crowd, and shook me heartily 
by the hand; and ever afterwards, 
when we met—which we fre- 
quently did—treated me with the 
greatest cordiality. I had pre- 
viously mentioned to Robert Bell 
our little disagreement about the 
trust money, and I more than 
suspect that I owed the change in 
Mr. 'Yhackeray’s bearing towards 
me to Bell’sinterference. Indeed, 
I taxed the latter with it, but he 
only smiled and said, ‘‘Ah! he 
knows you better now.” Bell and 
Thackeray were great friends, and 
much together. The former told 
me that he called on him one day, 
when Thackeray said, “I have 
just finished my number for the 
next month,” alluding to a serial 
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novel he was writing; ‘‘and now 
we will go to Greenwich, and 
eat white-bait,” and they went 
accordingly. 

At the dinner in Gloucester 
Square I sat next but one to 
Thackeray, and the gentleman 
who divided us quoted some lines 
—I think of Goldsmith—when the 
great novelist exclaimed, ‘ K 
it does me good to hear you taking 
such a deep draught of poetry.” 
Thackeray once told me that all 
his best work was done before ten 
o’clock in the morning; at which 
hour he breakfasted, and devoted 
the rest of the day to his family 
and friends. Of late years, how- 
ever, he certainly was not an early 
riser; the state of his health—and 
he was a great sufferer at times— 
doubtless producing the change in 
his habit. 

He had a warm heart and an 
open hand—open as the day to 
melting charity. There was a 
literary man to whom Thackeray 
had given, as he said, ‘twenty 
pounds, and twenty pounds till 
he was almost tired of giving,” 
and on the repetition of the appli- 
cation he said, ‘‘ Now I am about 
to give a lecture in the country, 
and you shall have the proceeds 
of it.’ Whereupon the other, 
almost indignantly, declared that 
he could never consent to so 
humiliating an arrangement, and 
absolutely refused the generous 
offer. So Thackeray gave the 
profits of the lecture—about £80 
—to some more deserving person. 

I was present on another occa- 
sion, when a member of a society 
having been repeatedly applied to 
for the payment of a sum of money, 
was still in default, and it became 
necessary to report the fact offi- 
cially. Thackeray immediately 
produced the amount and placed 
it on the table, saying that he 
would not have the old man put 
to shame on any account. Some 
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hesitation was shewn in receiving 
the arrear, but Thackeray insisted 
that, it being offered, it was not 
competent to the authorities to 


refuse it, and it was received 
accordingly. 
It was a maxim often and 


forcibly urged by Thackeray that 
men of genius were entitled to no 
immunities from the duties of 
domestic life, and they were bound 
to exercise the forethought and 
prudence of ordinarily gifted men. 
Examples of the contrary abound 
in the history of literary men. I 
have an instance now in my recol- 
lection of a man of great celebrity 
who seemed to think that when he 
wanted money, no matter in what 
reckless expenditure that want 
had originated, society was bound 
to furnish him with it ; and accord- 
ingly he borrowed money without 
the remotest intention of repay- 
ing it. 

Thackeray, although he always 
spoke well in public, expressed a 
great repugnance to it, and said 
the thought of it always made him 
ill. On one occasion, when the 
Duc .d’Aumale presided at a 
Literary Fund dinner, I heard 
Thackeray say, as he left the 
room, ‘That Frenchman has put 
us all to shame,” and certainly the 
Duke’s speech was a noble one. 


MANNERS SUTTON, 

FIRST VISCOUNT CANTERBURY. 

I had the pleasure of sitting 
next to this accomplished noble- 
man at dinner one day, and was 
much charmed by the _ genial 
frankness of his manner and the 
brilliancy of his conversation. 
There was a slight defect in one 
eye, but the general expression of 
his face was such as could not 
very readily be forgotten. He 
mentioned that he was in Paris 
during the trial of Fieschi for his 
attempt on the life of the King, 
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He re- 


and was present at it. 
marked to one of the judges, in 
reference to the practice of the 
Court to cross-examine the pri- 


soner, “A poor fellow has no 
chance under such a system.” 
‘‘ Bah,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘do you 
think we ever bring a man into this 
Court who is innocent?” ‘And 
that,” said Lord Canterbury, ‘is 
the point of difference between an 
English court of justice and a 
French one; they assume a man 
to be guilty until he is proved to 
be innocent, and we treat him as 
innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty.” He continued: ‘I re- 
marked that at three o’clock the 
Court was deserted—judge, advo- 
eate, and prisoner all vanished. 
I inquired of one of the ushers if 
the Court had broken up? ‘Oh 
no!’ was the reply, ‘they are 
only gone to luncheon.’”’ And sure 
enough in about an hour they 
returned. The prisoner, who is 
permitted to have any refreshment 
he chooses to ask for, had taken 
advantage of the privilege, and 
returned, as Lord Canterbury 
phrased it, ‘‘as merry as a grig.”” 
His lordship added that when the 
second attempt was made on the 
King’s life, he was in the Chamber 
of Peers at the moment that the 
King entered, immediately after 
the firing of the shot, and he 
added that he never witnessed 
more perfect calmness and self- 
possession in any person in his 
life. The fact was known to but 
few persons present, and would 
not have been gathered from the 
manner of the King. 

Lord Canterbury remarked to 
me, in the course of conversation, 
that while Speaker of the House 
of Commons, he was made the 
confidant of all parties, but he 
could safely say that what was 
addressed to his ear never found 
utterance at his lips. I remarked 
to him that the encounters in the 
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House between Brougham and 
Canning must have been very 
interesting. ‘‘Yes,” he said, 
‘‘when they occurred; but they 
were rarely other than skirmishes ; 
they appeared shy of each other, 
and to avoid a pitched battle.” 





THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


I met this distinguished and 
graceful painter at a conversa- 
zione at Messrs. Boys and Graves’, 
in Pall Mall, in July, 1833, about 
nine months before his death. 
The object of the meeting was 
the exhibition of a very numerous 
and beautiful collection of Turner’s 
drawings. Turner himself was 
there, his coarse stout person, 
heavy look, and homely manners 
contrasting strangely with the 
marvellous beauty and grace of 
the surrounding creations of his 
pencil. Stothard was in a slip- 
shod pair of shoes, down at heel, 
and with a pair of trousers splashed 
by the previous week’s mud. He 
appeared to be absorbed in the con- 
templation of the works around 
him, andscarcely exchanged a word 
with anyone. Etty was there; also 
Stanfield, Brockedon, and other 
distinguished painters. I also 
observed Lord Northwick, one of 
the then great patrons of art. 
There was also Sams, the traveller 
in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
habited like a pilgrim, in a long 
great-coat reaching to his toes. 
He shewed us a painted portrait, 
doubtless of the deceased, found 
with a mummy, and supposed to 
have been executed B.c., circa 300. 
The colours were remarkably fresh 
and vivid, especially the blue, 
which Etty said we could not equal. 
He said the picture was admirably 
painted. A gentleman produced 
the letter which was found in the 
hat of Felton when he assassi- 
nated the Duke of Buckingham. 
It was in a sort of court hand— 
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very small and neat. Stothard 
was seventy-nine when he died, 
and even to the last, when he 
appeared lost to everything 
around him, if a pencil was put 
into his hand he would draw. I 
saw one of his last drawings, the 
lines tremulous, but the grace of 
his style preserved. 





SAMUEL PROUT. 

He was one of the most amiable 
of men, and a sincere and con- 
sistent Christian. The last time I 
saw him was at dinner at Mr. 
Ruskin’s, on Denmark Hill. He 
had always wretched health, and 
was unable to work until he had 
taken a dose of ether, or some 
other such medicine. On _ this 
occasion he appeared to be in 
more than ordinary health, and 
he was in wonderful spirits, and 
I remember his challenging me in 
a glass of champagne, and my 
rallying him on some circumstance 
—I forget exactly what it was. 
He was stepping into his carriage 
at the door at night, and shook 
hands very heartily, adding, 
‘‘Why don’t you come and see 
me?” This was eleven o’clock, 
and before twelve he was dead! 
He had gone up into his painting- 
room on his arrival at home, and a 
few minutes afterwards his family 
heard a heavy fall; and rushing 
upstairs found that it was all over. 
It was only a few weeks before 
that I had a very long letter from 
him, apologising for not having 
kept his promise of doing me a 
drawing before, and sending the 
drawing of the Interior of St. 
Mark, Venice, which was engraved 
for an early volume of “ Jennings’ 
Landscape Annual.” It is one of 
the most highly finished of his 
works. 





DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
My first meeting with him was 
at Jennings’, for whose ‘‘ Land- 
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scape Annual” he made the draw- 
ings, and he had just returned 
from Spain and Barbary. I was 
much taken by the frankness of 
his manner, general intelligence, 
and plain good sense. He was 
enthusiastic on the scenery of the 
Ronda Mountains, and on the 
Alhambra, of course. Adverting 
to his stay at Tetuan, he said the 
obstacles thrown in the way of his 
sketching were many and vexa- 
tious. On one occasion he was 
desirous of sketching a group of 
soldiers, in a sort of guard-house 
on the walls of which hung their 
arms and accoutrements. Con- 
trary to the advice of a friend, a 
contractor for cattle for the 
garrison at Gibraltar, he per- 
sisted in his design, although it 
was strongly objected to by 
the guard, by way of conciliat- 
ing whom he distributed money 
among officers as well as men. 
The Commandant, an old man, 
with a very long, white beard, 
took the money, and went at once 
to the Dey (or Bey), and com- 
plained of the intrusion of the 
“infidel dog” into the guard- 
room. The Bey, however, told 
him that ‘‘a man with a beard as 
long and as white as his was 
ought to have known better than 
to come to him with such a 
story.” 

The recent attack on, and con- 
quest of, Algiers by the French, 
had rendered the neighbouring 
city of Tetuan very jealous of any 
plan or drawings of their town 
being taken, and the conduct of 
the Bey on the occasion can only 
be attributed to the good offices 
of the contractor, who, by reason 
of the piastres disbursed for the 
bullocks, regarded him with great 
favour, and had no doubt bespoken 
indulgence for his friend the 
painter. 

Roberts once told me that he 
had been working very hard all 
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one summer day, having a picture 
to finish, and being anxious to 
save as much light as possible, 
had painted till the last moment, 
when, being engaged to dine at a 
nobleman’s, he rushed upstairs to 
dress. He threw off his painting 
coat on a chair, and proceeded to 
make his toilet. When he was 
seated at dinner he discovered, to 
his infinite horror, that he had 
put on his painting coat instead of 
his dress coat, which hung upon a 
chair beside it. He had a very 
beautiful and graceful daughter, 
who was about sixteen when I made 
her acquaintance, and had inherited 
her father’s genius. She gave me 
a very lovely drawing of an 
Oriental female in water-colour, 
now in my possession. She was 
married to a son of Mr. Bicknell, 
of Herne Hill, whose fine collec- 
tion of paintings and drawings 
attracted many visitors to his gal- 
lery, and who was a remarkably 
worthy and hospitable man, as 
well as a liberal patron of art. 


SIR WILLIAM CURTIS, 
BARONET AND ALDERMAN. 


I once sat next to him at a 
grand Court dinner of one of the 
great City companies (in 1821 or 
1822). He had the gout in his 
hands, and I cut his dinner for 
him. He had just returned from 
Ireland, where he was much, I 
believe, about the person of 
George IV., during his visit. He 
talked very much of his intimacy 
with Royalty. The words “‘ comme 
il faut,” and ‘‘ Mens sibi conscia 
recti,” appeared to comprise the 
sum of his French and Latin, and 
he used them many times in the 
course of the dinner; and in a 
letter which he addressed to the 
Times, in the following week, both 
of those phrases occurred. Refer- 
ring to the abuse with which he 
was assailed by his political oppo- 
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nents, he remarked to me, “ Ah, 
sir, they throw a great deal of 
mud at me, but it don’t stick.” 
He was said to be a favourite of 
George IV. when Prince Regent, 
and was with him during the 
visit to Edinburgh, where, how- 
ever, he is said to have offended 
his Royal patron by appearing in 
the Stuart plaid. Judging from 
all I had heard of him—and he had 
not a little notoriety in his day, I 
should say that, with an affectation 
of honest John Bullism, he was a 
shrewd, cunning, and selfish man ; 
but to me he exhibited little of 
the coarseness of manner com- 
monly attributed to him. He had 
the reputation of being a wealthier 
man than he really was. He had 
a brother, Timothy, in the Sea 
Policy Office, who had a very ugly 
and very red nose, which the cari- 
caturists of the day most unjustly 
transferred to Sir William. 


JAMES WARDROP AND 
GEORGE IV. 

George IV. told Wardrop (his 
surgeon) that when he attended 
Divine service at the Iron Church, 
Edinburgh, he remarked,” to the 
honour of Scotch devotion, that 
during the prayers not an eye of 
the congregation was turned upon 
himself.* Wardrop told a nephew 
of his that he was once sent for to 
Windsor by his Royal patient. I 
should premise that Wardrop was 
a singularly temperate man, and 
was never known by his ‘most 
intimate friends to be the worse 
for anything he drank. It was a 
very hot day, and when he arrived 
at the Castle, being exceedingly 
thirsty, he asked for something to 
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drink, and they brought him a 
tumbler of champagne. He drank 
it off, and the effect upon him was 
so powerful and immediate that 
when he came to the bedside of 
the King, articulation was impos- 
sible. He felt the Royal pulse for 
some time in silence. At last he 
contrived to intimate that he would 
repeat his visit the next day; and 
he took his leave, devoutly hoping 
that he had not betrayed his 
condition. 
JAMES HOGG, 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


The first time I met him was at 
a dinner of the Literary Fund 
Club. I was introduced to him by 
Jerdan. He shook me heartily— 
IT should rather say painfully, for 
his grip was like a vice—by the 
hand, welcoming me with great 
fervour, and saying I was an old 
acquaintance, for he had read my 
books. He had a _ particularly 
merry eye, a light blue one, if my 
candle-light recollection of it is 
correct. He drank no wine, but 
made up for the shortcoming by 
libations of whisky toddy. He 
sang, or rather joined in a chorus, 
with considerably more power 
than melody; for although his 
voice, in ordinary conversation, 
was singularly sweet and musical, 
and when on fitting themes re- 
markable for its pathos, a cracked 
trumpet, or a watchman’s rattle 
was a feeble type of his singing. 
I called on him, at his request, 
during his stay at Cochranes’, the 
publishers, in Waterloo Place, and 
spent an hour with him. I met 
Mrs. Cochrane on the stairs, on 
my way to the drawing-room, and 
remarked to him on the beauty 


* Would it be cynical to compare with this the alleged fact, that at Lord Rose- 
bery’s wedding, on the entrance of the Prince of Wales very late in the middle of 
a prayer, try however he would to remain unnoticed, the congregation promptly 


rose from their knees ?—[Ep.] 
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and grace of his hostess. ‘Ou, 
ay,”’ said the Shepherd, ‘she is a 
douce, ladylike, and bonnie crea- 
ture, but I dinna ken hoo it is, 
but she does not keep her maids 
for three days; she has changed 
them five times since I have been 
here.” He complained of the 
badness of the times, and of the 
scant harvest he had reaped in the 
field of literature. He told me, 
what he afterwards repeated in 
his Autobiography, that some one 
had interfered and dissuaded 
Byron from contributing a poem 
to the “Mirror of Poetry,” for 
which he said the noble poet had 
expressly written it; and he added, 
what he did not state in the Auto- 
biography, that Moore was the 
person who had so interposed. 
He complained of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, for publishing in the 
‘‘Noctes Ambrosiane” as _ his, 
sentiments which he utterly repu- 
diated, adding that he had fre- 
quently remonstrated with John 
Wilson (Christopher North) on 
the subject; that the latter had 
promised to refrain in future, and 
sinned again in the very next 
number. 

Jerdan told me that he was once 
walking with Hogg and Words- 
worth on Rydal Mount, when the 
Shepherd remarked on the coinci- 
dence of there being ¢wo poets in 
the company. ‘‘ Where are they ?” 
said Wordsworth. 


MOTHER OF PEARL. 


An intimate friend of mine told 
me of a dinner at John Murray’s 
(the elder), when Sir David Brew- 
ster gave some account relating to 
the prismatic colours of mother of 
pearl. ‘‘Mither of parl!” said 
Hogg. ‘Murray, what’s mither 
of parl?” ‘Oh, I don’t know,” 
replied Murray; ‘‘there’s Hook, 
he knows everything; ask him.’ 
“ Well, Hogg,” said the novelist, 
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‘“‘T don’t know, unless it is the 
venerable Bede.” 


THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


I first met him at Mr. Acker- 
mann’s, of Ivy Lodge, Fulham, to 
which I was invited with a view to 
my making his acquaintance, and 
was placed next to him at dinner. 
He then resided at Brompton. We 
were intimate for many years. He 
had up to that time devoted him- 
self entirely, and as a profession, 
to literature. His ‘‘Salathiel” 
had established his fame, and he 
contributed largely to Blackwood, 
and other periodicals, and report 
coupled his name with more than 
one newspaper, while he had 
written some of the finest poems 
in the language. About the time 
at which we first met he expressed 
a desire for clerical duty, and not 
very long afterwards, William 
Tooke brought his name before 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, who 
presented him first to a small 
living in Devonshire, for which 
was substituted one in Essex, but 
he finally settled in that of St. 
Stephen’s. He had, I should have 
said, previously held the curacy 
of Romford, itself a perpetual 
curacy, the mother church being 
Hornchurch. His wonderful elo- 
quence attracted many hearers to 
St. Stephen’s. His style was com- 
manding, and he could preach 
without book, for any length of 
time, and not repeat a thought, or 
hesitate for a word, and _ that 
always the best. He was very 
tall, his forehead, though low, was 
expansive, and though the general 
expression of his face was stern, 
it lit up with singular brightness 
under a smile. He was a great 
talker in society, but never prosed, 
and was always listened to with 
attention. If his sympathies did 
not extend very widely beyond the 
circle of his own hearth, no man 
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ever brought to it a warmer or 
more tenderly affectionate heart. 
Never was there a more loving 
husband or father. Maginn, 
whom I met occasionally at his 
house, used to tell a funny story 
of Croly, who when he first came 
from Ireland lived, with a young 
countryman, in one of the streets 
leading from the Strand to the 
river. Their sitting-rooms were 
on the same floor in front, divided 
only by a partition. Croly, who 
played the violin with much taste 
and skill, was amusing himself, 
and apparently some young ladies 
at a window of the opposite house, 
who were listening with great 
attention. On a sudden Croly 
was startled by a laugh in chorus 
from the opposite window. Some- 
what annoyed, he immediately 
retired, and passing into the 
adjoining apartment solved the 
mystery. His young countryman, 
having occasion to repair some 
delapidations in his wardrobe, had 
seated himself close to the window 
for the benefit of the light, and 
was discovered by the young ladies 
in the interesting occupation of 
mending his breeches. He said very 
smart things, and with surprising 
readiness. I was at his table one 
day when one of the guests in- 
quired the name of a pyramidal 
dish of barley sugar. Some one 
replied, ‘‘A pyramid @ Macedoine.” 
‘‘For what use?” rejoined the 
other. ‘To give a Philip to the 
appetite,” said Croly. On oppo- 
site sides of the table sat Maginn 
and Valpy the printer, both of 
whom stammered most distress- 
ingly. Dr. Giffard, co-editor with 
Maginn on the Standard, was also 
present, and I remember one of 
the party speaking in no compli- 
mentary terms of Townsend’s 
‘‘ Armageddon.” ‘‘ Sir,” said Gif- 
fard, ‘I will read that book on 
the recommendation of 
abuse.” 


your 
Croly once asked me if 
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I had read a certain book. I 
said, ‘‘ Yes, I had reviewed it.” 
‘* What,” he exclaimed, ‘‘do you 
read the books you review?” 
‘**Yes,”’ I replied, ‘as a rule, I 
do.” ‘Thats all wrong,” re- 
joined the Doctor, ‘‘it creates a 
prejudice.” He was a remarkably 
prudent man, and scrupulously 
exact in all money transactions. 
He was a very temperate man as 
regards wine; but he was a great 
eater; which, however, was the 
result of his habit of fasting from 
breakfast till dinner; a habit 
which cost him his life, his sudden 
and fatal seizure in the street 
being ascribed by the medical 
man called in to exhaustion from 
long fasting. He was especially 
fond of sweet things. I never saw 
his equal for a damson tart but 
one, and he was a vegetarian, who 
lived on fruit and cabbage. I 
used to meet John Martin, the 
painter, at his table—a handsome, 
dapper little man, who always 
dressed in a frock coat and a 
stand-up collar. There was a 
great similarity in the genius of 
the two men, and Croly was known 
to have suggested to Martin the 
subject of the ‘ Destroying 
Angel.” Croly’s style of preach- 
ing was pure and lofty, and 
utterly devoid of rhetorical clap- 
trap; his voice had much sweet- 
ness and power; and his action 
dignified and natural. 

Twenty years before the fall of 
the second French Empire there 
appeared in Blackwood a serial 
novel, by Croly, called ‘‘ Marston,” 
and in it, referring to the First 
Napoleon’s wars of conquest, is 
the following prophetic passage :— 
‘Tf ever France goes to war again 
in the spirit of Napoleon, she will 
fall, and it will be her last battle.” 
The first half of the prediction has 
been terribly and literally fulfilled 
—the fulfilment of the other will 
depend on France being again in 
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a condition to go to war; but 
should they ever be in such a con- 
dition, it requires no Delphian 
powers of vaticination to predict 
that they will fight another, nor 
is it difficult to guess with whom. 
Croly was an LL.D. of Trinity, 
Dublin, a degree which was spon- 
taneously conferred upon him by 
that University shortly after his 
preferment to the Rectory of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

My correspondence with Dr. 
Croly extended over a great num- 
ber of years, but related chiefly to 
private matters. 

Here is an extract on the subject 
of the “‘ Intermediate State of the 
Soul after Death.” 

The letter is dated ‘‘ Vicarage, 
Romford, Feb. 11th, 1835.” 

“‘T entirely agree with you that 
the repulsiveness of the common 
receptacle of those whose career 
on earth is called to a close is to 
be chiefly alleviated by the con- 
viction that the nobler part of all 
we loved is not condemned to cap- 
tivity there. It. is my full belief 
that it instantly enters on a new, 
more vivid, and more exulting 
state of existence. The doctrine 
of an Intermediate State appears 
to be obscurely stated in the 
Scriptures for the express reason 
that it was a perfectly acknow- 
ledged one among all nations at 
the time—the existence of the 
human spirit never having been 
doubted but by the Sadducees, 
and perhaps a few heathen scep- 
tics. bo sex, se Thus the 
doctrine of the Intermediate 
State did not necessarily enter 
into the direct disclosures of 
the Scriptures. But, in the first 
place, we have nothing whatever 
against the separate existence of 
spirits but some common and 
general expressions in the Old 

Testament of the silence and decay 
that belong to the place of rest of 
all living. In the New Testament, 
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which was evidently meant to give 
a fuller insight into the govern- 
ment of Divine things, we have 
many declarations first of that 
indirect order which belongs to 
declarations of truths habitually 
received, and which therefore no 
man thinks it necessary to explain, 
much more to demonstrate. ‘Thus, 
our Lord, dying, commends His 
spirit to the Father. St. Stephen, 
dying, commends his spirit to the 
Saviour; in neither instance is 
there any commendation of the 
body—it is left to its natural 
destiny, the tomb. But there are 
direct declarations, and as a few 
are as good as many for a fact, I 
shall select two, either of which 
seems to me totally unanswerable, 
and neither of which to have had 
justice done to it by commentators. 
In Matthew xxii., Christ having 
put to flight the Pharisees by 
answering their subtle question of 
the tribute money, equally puts 
to flight the Sadducees, who pro- 
pose to Him the question of the 
wife with the seven husbands— 
probably their favourite enigma, 
for it undoubtedly was of a highly 
difficult order, or rather totally 
unanswerable, without a knowledge 
of the condition of human society 
under the Divine Government at 
the Resurrection. But this know- 
ledge, however, was possessed by 
our Lord, and He thus answered 
the favourite problem of Scep- 
ticism: ‘Ye are ignorant of the 
power of God, and you are even 
negligent of the information on 
the subject contained in the 
Scriptures.’ The Sadducee doc- 
trine comprehended two heresies: 
that there were neither angels nor 
spirits (human souls in a separate 
state from the body, which was 
the universal meaning of the 
word); and that there was no 
resurrection, #.¢., re-union of the 
separate spirit with a body. 
Our Lord replies, ‘Ye know not 
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the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.’ By that power God can 
raise and reunite the body to the 
spirit: there is a resurrection, 
and on that resurrection the old 
state of human society exists no 
longer ; marriage is no longer the 
source of mankind. Thus by His 
personal Divine knowledge He 
has answered the problem. He 
then adverts to their heresy con- 
cerning separate spirits, and this 
He answers from the Scriptures :— 
‘Have ye not heard that which 
was spoken to you by God, saying, 
‘“‘T am the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob.”” Now,’ said 
He, ‘the conclusion is inevitable. 
God is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living.’ Therefore those 
patriarchs must have been alive at 
the time when the words were 
uttered; but this was four hun- 
dred and thirty years after their 
passing away from the earth. 
Their bodies are dead and with 
us—their spirits are alive! The 
existence of the separate spirit is 
therefore unanswerable. In St. 
Luke it is added (xx. 38), ‘For 
He is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living, for all live to Him!’ 
Though to the human eye they are 
dead, in the presence of the Divine 
Being they exist—they are actually 
living at this moment. Of Christ 
it is similarly said that though He 
has passed away from human 
sight He liveth unto God. Of the 
actual existence in this example we 
can have no doubt. Our Lord 
further declares the separate ex- 
istence to be a proof of the 
Resurrection. The commentators 
have missed the connection, which 
I think is this :—‘ But as touching 
the resurrection of the dead have 
ye not read,’ etc., ete. An Inter- 
mediate or Separate State implies 
a resurrection; for, for what 


other purpose could it have been 
provided? The union of the soul 
and body makes the man. 


Either 
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is insufficient without the other ; 
therefore the preservation of the 
spirit, which is but a portion of 
the man, must be intended for 
some future purpose of completion, 
7.¢., reunion. 

‘‘The other passage to which I 
alluded is that in Galatians (iv. 
26), ‘But Jerusalem, which is 
above, is the mother of us all.’ 
The Apostle is distinguishing be- 
tween two Jerusalems, the un- 
spiritual one then existing in 
Judea, and the spiritual one 
existing beyond the grave—the 
Jerusalem to which the spirits of 
the dead were summoned as they 
passed away, and in which they 
found a Divine Commonwealth as 
much in actual and present ex- 
istence as the Jerusalem of earthly 
building before his eyes. This 
spiritual Jerusalem is described 
as being as much the mother of 
the Christian (who was but a dis- 
ciple of the pure part of the 
original Judaism) as the Jewish 
Government was the parent of the 
indigenous Jew. This spiritual 
Jerusalem is afterwards described 
as ‘coming down from Heaven,’ 
to take its natural place on earth, 
and supersede the last memory of 
the worldly Jerusalem (if not to 
make its home on the very site of 
the Promised Land, and realise to 
Abraham in person the promise of 
actual possession, where he alone 
found pilgrimage in his human 
career). The point of the argu- 
ment is this: that the Apostle 
describes two Jerusalems as 
equally existing at the time he 
wrote—one visible, the other in- 
visible; one of the living world, 
the other of the dead; but both 
equally performing their _re- 
spective living functions, and both 
preparing for a consummation 
adapted to each; that, in fact, 
there is a vast community of holi- 
ness and happiness somewhere 
above the earth, to which those 
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‘who die in the Lord’ are 
gathered constantly ; where they 
exercise all the functions suited to 
a state of happiness, and wait in 
sacred expectation for a time when 
they shall be summoned to a still 
more effective and expanded de- 
velopment of glory and power; 
that period being the reunion with 
the body, which shall lose the 
nature of flesh and blood, those 
being liable to decay, and prepare 
for the broad career of Immortality. 

“As to the actual fact of 
separate existence, the demons 
mentioned in Scripture are de- 
monstration. Those demons are 
not devils. In Scripture, but one 
Diabolus is ever mentioned. They 
are the spirits of dead men, evil 
in their lives, and probably grow- 
ing evil hourly still; the grace of 
God being the only antidote to the 
most boundless sin even among 
men; of this they being deprived, 
must plunge into perpetual depths 
of iniquity. But those demons 
walk the earth; speak, give 
diseases, utter oracles, and even 
acknowledge the being of our 
Lord. They seem also to consider 
their sufferance on earth even for 
a time (as in the prayer to be sent 
into the swine) as a source of 
comparative enjoyment.” [This 
view of the Doctor’s is strikingly 
corroborated by the exclamation, 
“Art Thou come to torment us 
before the time?”] ‘Thus the 
possible existence of the separate 
spirit is proved by the fact. But 
why are we to suppose that this 
existence, or this intercourse with 
earth, is limited to beings of evil ? 

‘“‘T have sent you,” he adds, “a 
longer letter than I intended, but 
the subject is of the very highest 
interest.” 

In another letter, dated from 
Vicarage, Romford, Dec. 9th, 
1834, he writes :— 

“You speak of authorship. 
Why not write a novel at once, 
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three vol.? Take some sterling 
and vigorous old comedy for your 
plot; fill it with characters from 
the present day—fill it with ad- 
venture. You have the Roths- 
childs, Stanleys, Spring Rices, etc., 
ete., which none of the modern 
novels have; avoid the fashionable 
life, of which they have all such a 
weary superabundance, and of 
which the world has been made 
utterly sick. Give us but one 
pair of lovers, and let them be 
romantic, pathetic, and sentimental 
enough to set all the spinsters on 
your side. Without the tender 
passion neither novels, nonsense, 
nor the world could go on; and 
then trust to your own skill, 
sagacity, and fluency ; and having 
finished your MS. walk with it to 
head-quarters at once—some one 
at the West End—Bentley, ev. gr., 
or any other solvent: Don’t make 
it too humorous, but exchange 
your humour for feeling; carica- 
ture is amusing, but you must 
write to the buying taste—vir- 
ginibus puerisque; for though the 
great and grave ones read romances 
—no one above twenty-five ever 
buys them. Go on and prosper.” 

His caution against a plurality 
of pairs of lovers I fancy was sug- 
gested by a historical romance, 
which I had written for the 
‘Library of Romance,” edited by 
Leitch Ritchie, and published by 
Smith and Elder, founded on the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
in which I had introduced two 
pairs of lovers, which Croly told 
me at the time—truly enough— 
was a mistake. G. P. R. James, 
speaking of my romance, said I 
had opened new ground, and 
wished me to follow it up. But I 
was not first cultivator, De Quincy 
having broken the ground in his 
romance of ‘‘ Klosterheim.” 

Inthe same letter Croly writes :— 

“Could you not get, through 
Ritchie, or others, the editorship 
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of ‘Friendship’s Offering?’ I 
asked it for you months ago, when 
I first heard of poor Pringle’s 
serious illness.” 

I may add that Pringle was 
succeeded by H. D. Inglis, on 
whose death I applied for the 
editorship, and was appointed 
under the circumstances narrated 
in another portion of my “ Recol- 
lections.”’ 

In the same letter, referring to 
his ‘‘The Three Cycles of Divine 
Providence,” one of the most 
magnificently eloquent volumes 
which ever issued trom the Press, 
he writes :— 

**T am glad that you have found 
time to look at my book. You are 
right.in your opinion of it. It is 
true—in every point true. The 
only objection I have ever heard 
to it is that it seems too true to be 
true—that no one could ever con- 
ceive such exactitude of design to 
be the reality of Providence, and 
therefore it must be an ingenious 
speculation. I deny alike the 
premises and the conclusion. Are 
we to doubt that the Power which 
made the two wings of a fly, or the 
two forcipes of a spider, or of two 
mnillions of flies or spiders, exactly 
similar, can give similarity to the 
great events of His series of dis- 
pensations. I throw aside all 
conjecture. I do not, as I have 
observed in my Preface, like Paley, 
rely upon the fluctuations of the 
human mind for my proofs, nor, 
like the other crowd, rest on the 
mere value of successive religions, 
for that value might be the work 
of powerful human sagacity. I 
trouble no man with the proba- 
bilities of what God would do, or 
man would feel. I come with 

lain facts for my whole argument. 
{ stand, not with the glories of 
Revelation dazzling man from 
above, nor with the vapours of 
metaphysics stifling him from 
below. I stand on the level and 
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open ground of common know- 
ledge, with the common and un- 
denied events of history before 
the spectator, and I there point 
out the progress of Providence. 
It is not in the slightest spirit of 
self-praise that I say it, for the 
subject is too lofty for the stature 
of the highest human understand- 
ing not to feel itself reduced to 
nothingness beside it. But nothing 
can be more true than your idea 
that not only a totally new proof 
of the Divine action is here given, 
but that it is so palpable that the 
wonder is that it had not been 
discovered by hundreds of men 
hundreds of years ago. As to the 
eloquence and so forth of which 
you kindly speak, that may be 
mine, but the plan, the develop- 
ment of a new principle of the 
Divine works—the solution of the 
chief problem of the general 
government of God with men— 
that is the work of impressions 
which can be administered only 
by the severe search after truth 
for its own sake, and the humble 
study of the Scriptures. As to the 
geological part, it is an episode ; 
but it was stimulated by my con- 
tempt for charlatanry of all kinds, 
and by my not inferior contempt 
for some of the great of our Church 
who have of late years gone about 
lamenting ‘that it was unhappily 
difficult to reconcile the stupendous 
discoveries of modern science (!) 
with the Scriptures.’ Those easy 
gentlemen only shewed that they 
were not inclined to take any 
trouble on the subject. The fact 
is that geology hitherto is mere 
= eyesight of puppies 
efore they are nine days old.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated 
from Lansdown Terrace, he 
writes :— 

‘* How is Master John, and what 
doing? When the weather grows 
a little milder I shall hope to see 
you and him here, but at present 
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we share the common haze of 
mankind—look over desolate 
lawns, and shrink at scowling 
skies (forgive all this Johnsonian 
sound), but I hope for summer 
with the avidity of a city poet, 
and mean to enjoy it with the 
sincere absurdity of a  school- 
boy.” 

In the same letter he alludes to 
his eldest son George, who had 
recently joined the Indian army 
as a cadet. 

‘“We heard from George yes- 
terday, dated Peshawur, 9th Nov. 
He had been at Cabul—seen the 
fights—the Terzeen battle, and 
battles on the hills. He admires 
fighting in the plains as pic- 
turesque—mountains spoil the 
effect—the hills too large—the 
troops too little—mice in red and 
blue jackets. Still the whole— 
roaring, rushing, rapid, and mag- 
nificent—mountains re-echoing the 
artillery—battalions bellowing to- 
gether—black fellows flying about 
in gold and silver turbans, with 
banners of purple, green, and 
yellow, dashing and flashing in 
the wind—then a charge—then 
the scattering of the enemy like 
the breaking up of a thunder- 
cloud—ete., etc., all the rest, 
which you may imagine. But 
the best of all this news is 
that he is well.” 

Alas! almost the next, if not 
the next tidings which reached us 
was that he had been cut in two 
by a cannon shot at Sobraon. He 
was an exceedingly handsome and 
most amiable youth. I do not 
think that his father ever recovered 
from the shock. 


POMPEII. 


Lord Northwick mentioned to 
me one day at Jennings’ that he 
visited this city under an escort of 
five hundred Marines, while Lord 
Nelson was in the Bay of Naples, 


and the French were in the city 
of Naples. They penetrated to 
one chamber in which they found 
the skeleton of a man who had 
perished in the attempt to escape. 
and at the extremity of the fingers 
of one hand was a purse with a 
few coins, bright as from the mint. 
His lordship added that one of the 
coins, with a portion of the purse, 
was then in his possession. As 
the city was destroyed, not by a 
flow of lava, but by a shower of 
cinders from the crater of Vesu- 
vius, the escape would have been 
easy, and therefore it is supposed 
that those who did perish did so 
in the attempt to rescue their 
valuables; and this man may 
have gone back for his purse. 





SIR JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE. 


This accomplished scholar and 
graceful gentleman, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, was a member 
of a little dinner club, originating 
in the Committee of the Literary 
Fund, and existing for many 
years, and at which Lord Mount 
Norris was a frequent guest. Sir 
John came very often, and usually 
occupied the chair. He mentioned 
to me once that he had been re- 
peatedly importuned for Lord 
Byron’s letters, for the purposes 
of his biography, but that he had 
always, and upon principle, re- 
fused. I once mentioned to him 
that Murray had told me (in No- 
vember, 1833) that he had sold 
19,000 sets of the small illustrated 
edition of Byron’s poems. Sir 
John remarked that he was 
riding the willing horse; adding, 
‘Crabbe will not carry him half 
so far.” Murray had published 
an edition of the latter’s poem. 
A very clever critic once said to 
me of Crabbe, “He is in poetry 
what Wilkie is in painting—he 
paints just what he sees, and 
nothing more.” 
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MISS LANDON. (L.E.L.) 


Although, in reference to her 
contributions to an annual under 
my editorship, I was in corre- 
spondence with her for six or 
seven years, I never saw her but 
once; and that was when she was 
very busy, as she informed me, in 
making gruel for her sick mother. 
She was quite simple and un- 
affected. In person she was more 
interesting than either pretty or 
handsome. While making ar- 
rangements with Jerdan for the 
** Drawing Room Scrap Book,” in 
August, 1834, she was suddenly 
attacked by Asiatic cholera. Wil- 
liam Ainsworth, the Oriental 
traveller, happened to be within 
call, and attended in about twenty 
minutes. He at once resorted to 
such remedies as his experience 
dictated, which in that particular 
disease had been very extensive, 
and she was put into a coach and 
conveyed home. At two o'clock 
the following morning she was 
given over, but rallied at three, 
and ultimately recovered. She 
would not admit that the com- 
plaint was cholera, but Ainsworth, 
whom I had the privilege of know- 
ing, said it was as clear a case of 
it as he ever saw, Unfortunately 
for the continuance of the good 
understanding between us, I was 
called upon to vote for an appoint- 
ment for which her brother was a 
candidate, and felt bound to vote 
for his rival, which she naturally 
resented. Her brother was not 
qualified for the post, and did not 
hold it a twelvemonth, when his 
rival was elected to it. Great 
pressure was brought to bear upon 
me on the former occasion, as will 
be seen by a letter in Lady Bles- 
sington’s Life, in which Miss Lan- 
don writes especially for her 
influence with me on her brother’s 
behalf. The poor girl’s disap- 
pointment in her first love, her 
subsequent ungenial marriage with 
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a man much older than herself, 
and her untimely and mysterious 
death at Cape Coast Castle, are 
matters of sad history. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


William Tooke told me that as 
soon as the elder Disraeli died, he 
(Tooke) and another, put the son, 
then a boy, into a hackney coach, 
and took him to St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, where he was christened. 
I repeated the story at the time to 
various friends, some of whom, I 
suspect, thought that my informant 
had been amusing himself at my 
expense; which, by the way, 
Tooke was not a likely man to do. 


_ Years afterwards, and when Tooke 


was dead, I read a paragraph in a 
newspaper stating the fact of Mr. 
Disraeli being christened at the 
church in question. I was told 
that a lady at a dinner asked the 
elder Disraeli, the author of 
‘‘Curiosities of Literature,” for a 
slice of ham; for which she was 
quietly rebuked by her next 
neighbour, who reminded her of 
the religious faith of the person 
addressed. ‘‘O never mind,” said 
the host, who had overheard the 
reproof, ‘‘our friend there is the 
Jly-leaf between the Old and the 
New Testaments.” 

In May, 1868, when the fall of 
the Ministry then in power was 
only a question of time, Mr. 
Disraeli, then Premier, took the 
chair at the Literary Fund An- 
niversary Festival, which the 
political state of affairs invested 
with a peculiar interest, and I 
shall not readily forget the effect 
of the Prime Minister’s allusion to 
them when he said that his posi- 
tion was that of the soldier who, 
quitting the field of conflict, ‘ be- 
takes himself to some pellucid 
stream to slake the thirst of bat- 
tle;” such and so refreshing did 
he feel the change from the House 
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of Commons to the chair of that 
meeting, at which he was sup- 
ported by many of the leading 
members of his party, Earl Stan- 
hope, and his graceful son-in-law, 
Earl Beauchamp, Lord John Man- 
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ners, ete. Mr. Disraeli brought a 
lady with him, who sat in the gal- 
lery, and who I understood to be 
his sister. It was one of the 
Society’s most brilliant Anniver- 
sary Festivals. 





A Matron of the Old School. 


A MATRON OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


(Evecra. Propertius IV. x1.) 


Cease, Paullus, cease with flowing tears to vex my sleeping shade, 
Death’s darksome portal is not burst by prayer that man has made. 
When once we come within the laws that rule the world below, 

The massy gates that bar return are deaf to tones of woe. 

What though thy words be heard by him that rules these gloomy halls,, 
A listless and unheeding shore will drink the tear that falls. 

The Gods above may stoop to prayer : when Charon takes his fee, 

A dark door closes o’er the grave for all eternity. 

Such were the notes the trumpets spake that echoed round the pyre, 
What time the hated flame devoured my crumbling form in fire— 
Where then the use of all my fame—that Paullus’ name I bore, 

And all my pride of ancestors and triumphs won of yore ? 

The fates have not relaxed their laws ; Cornelia had to die, 

And now a handful of dry dust beneath the earth I lie. 


Dread darkness of the nether realms, and sluggish, marshy lake, 
Ye billows of the Stygian stream that round my footsteps break, 
To you, before my time I come, yet for no sin of mine— 


So may the ruler of the dead to spare my shade incline ! 

If not, my cause let Aeacus with summon’d jury try, 

Let him in solemn form assign my shade its destiny ; 

Beside him let his brothers sit, and close by Minos’ chair, 

Let the fell furies take their place, the listening throng to scare. 
Rest, weary Sisyphus, awhile—Txion’s wheel, be still ; 

Stay, fleeting wave, refuse not now the Titan’s lips to fill. 
To-day let angry Cerberus affright no tim’rous shade, 

And let his loudly-clanking chain in silence now be laid ; 

Alone I stand to plead my cause, and if my tongue should lie, 
Mine be the pitcher’s torturing weight—the Sister’s penalty ! 

If any e’er have gained renown from fields their fathers won, 
The Afric realms, I ween, can tell the deeds my sires have done. 
My mother’s line will heroes shew no less renown’d in fame, 
And either house can glories boast to prop its mighty name. 
When first in wedlock I put off the robe that maidens wear, 
And on my head the matron’s coif was twined about my hair, 
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Thy couch received me, Paullus, then, thus doomed too soon to part, 
But on my tomb the tale is writ thou only had’st my heart. 
To my dead fathers I appeal—the dust that Rome reveres, 
Upon whose tombs crushed Africa in sorrow now appears ; 











To thee, who ravaged Perses’ home in war with sword and fire, 
Perses—who proudly claimed the great Achilles as his sire— 

Full well ye know the Censor’s laws were not relaxed for me, 

Nor ever house of yours has blushed for my iniquity. 

On the proud lustre of those deeds Cornelia cast no shame, 

She was amongst the guides that led your mighty house to fame. 

A changeless path of life was mine—unstained from first to last ; 
From wedlock to the torch-lit pyre in purity I past. 

My virtue was fair nature’s gift, born with my lordly birth, 

Nor could my ways improve through dread of punishment on earth. 
What though the court in judgment should pronounce a harsh decree, 
No maiden e’er will be defiled by sitting near to me. 






































Not thou, the favoured maid of her whose brows are girt with towers, 
Who moved Cybebe’s lingering form by force of heav’n-sent powers ; 
Nor thou whose robe from out its folds the living fire could send, 
When Vesta sought again the flame she left with thee to tend. 

Nor thee, Scribonia, mother sweet, did I offend in ought. 

What in thy daughter would’st thou change—except her dreary lot? 
A mother’s grief, a nation’s tears, Cornelia’s praise proclaim, 

And Cesar mourning o’er my tomb protects my bones from shame. 
He chides his fate that death should take his daughter’s worthy peer, 
And e’en upon the god’s bright face was seen the glistening tear ; 
And yet, I wore the honoured robe that Roman mothers wear, 

I was not hurried from my home by death without an heir. 

Paullus and Lepidus, my sons, my hope now cold and dead, 

Held in your arms my eyes were closed upon my dying bed. 

Twice have I seen my brother hold the curule chair in state, 

And he was Consul on the day that I was called by fate ; 

My daughter—you were born to shew your censor-father’s sway : 
Give but to one your wedded hand, and follow me, I pray ; 

Spread our great name—the gloomy bark has lost its gloom for me, 
Knowing my fate will be extolled by unborn progeny. 

What fairer prize can woman claim that well has spent her days, 
Than that men’s tongues, though free to speak, should only speak to praise ? 
My children, pledge of wedded joy, to thee I now entrust— 

My love for them is burning still, e’en in my death-chilled dust. 

Take you the place of her that’s gone—be sire, and mother too, 

Your neck must bear my little ones—they will look for love to you. 
And when you kiss their tear-filled cheeks, kiss them as well for me : 
The weary weight of all my home already rests on thee. 
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And should thy soul to sorrow turn, grieve not when they are by, 
And if they come, with kisses hide the tear that dims thine eye. 
The nights are long enough to mourn, and vex thy soul for me, 
And the sad dreams that seem to bring again my form to thee, 
And when before my portrait you will speak with no one by, 

Let all your speech be as to one who hears and will reply. 

But if the couch within our hall a change should ever see, 

And some proud, jealous dame possess the place once held by me, 
Be kind to her, my little ones, your father’s choosing praise, 

She will be taken by your love and yield her to your ways ; 

Nor speak too much in praise of me, nor e’er our names unite, 
For she will think your foolish words are spoken to her slight. 
But if he rest content with me, and unforgetful prove, 

And still believe my dead remains are worthy of his love, 

Learn from to-day to soothe the ills that soon will cloud his brow, 
And let your deeds make him forget that he is widowed now. 
May the years I have lost of life be added to your shares, 

To bless my Paullus’ waning days when age comes with its cares. 
I never mourned a dear one dead—in this I have been blessed ; 
No child of mine but followed me and saw me laid to rest. 

Such is my cause—prove it ye can who mourn my ended days, 
While earth in gratitude rewards a well-spent life with praise ; 
Virtue e’er now has opened heaven : such be esteemed my deeds, 
That I in triumph through the shades be drawn by glorious steeds. 


E. 8. 
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MAURICE AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Home-Srvz or a Screntiric Minp.” 


Continued from page 596. 


WuENn I realised that Mr. Maurice, 
though professing to be the ser- 
vant of a National Church, was 
intellectually unfitted to under- 
stand the very nature of the 
position about which I had in- 
tended to consult him; and what 
was worse, was physically in such 


a state of health that it would, 


have been cruel to tax his brain 
with unsolved problems, I asked 
him whether he would prefer my 
giving up my post. The question 
meant, of course, virtually, this : 
“You don’t like the turn Renan 
has taken since he made up his 
mind that religious people did not 
want him and would not listen to 
him; now I represent Renan’s 
tone of feeling, but have not yet 
taken up any distinctive prejudices 
or ideas ; do you choose to employ 
me, I promising to obey you for 
the time being, and to listen to 
all you say; or do you prefer to 
leave me loose about the world, 
to find employment for myself?” 
Mr. Maurice said that he saw no 
reason why I should leave the 
College. 

I have no reason to suppose that, 
in the last years of his life, 
he repented of his fearless can- 
dour; and as for myself, one who 
has succeeded in unearthing such 
a rare pearl as that man’s be- 
haviour in the dark, and under 
such difficult circumstances, needs 


neither justification nor consola- 
tion for having sacrificed much 
to gain the right of digging in 
the field where it was to be found. 
But I fear to repeat things which 
he said to me; for except when he 
was answering direct questions 
about my work, I seldom under- 
stood him. Anything which I 
have to say of him refers less to 
the individual Frederick Maurice 
than to the mutual relations be- 
tween a typical theologian, a man 
who, being brought upa Unitarian, 
took of his own accord to be- 
lieving in the Athanasian Creed ; 
and a person like myself, whose 
chief interest in theology and 
theologians consists in a desire to 
find out how far they can be made 
useful to, and prevented from 
interfering with, the harmonious 
development and orderly teaching 
of physical and psychic science ; 
to encourage which my father, a 
parish pastor, taught me to think 
was the most important part of 
Christ’s mission on earth. 

The question has sometimes 
been asked: Why, if Mr. Maurice 
honestly believed in the right of 
each layman to express his serious 
convictions as a contribution to the 
intellectual funds of the visible 
Church, he spoke sometimes in a 
manner inconsistent with this con- 
viction? In the former part of this 
article 1 gave my testimony, for 
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what it is worth, as to his manner 
of dealing with the difficulties 
which arose in my intercourse with 
him; but I am not Mr. Maurice’s 
champion and am not bound to 
account for all the inconsistencies 
ard anomalies of which he may 


have been guilty. During several 
years of work under him, how- 
ever, I discovered one or two 
little peculiarities of his which 
may have tended to cause him to 
appear, in the eyes of people 
differently constituted from him- 
self, to deal dishonestly with some 
of the problems of the age. 

Mr. Maurice evidently had the 
prejudiced, as opposed to the 
sceptical or scientific temperament. 
I use the words in no invidious 
sense; there is nothing very sub- 
lime in the monkey-like desire 
to see the ‘‘other side” of every- 
thing, for no better reason than 
that it is not the side which 
one first saw. I only express 
my opinion that in Mr. Maurice 
this desire was naturally weak. 
To look at the ‘other side” of 
anything was in him an act of 
more or less moral heroism, of 
which he would only be capable 
under a strong sense of duty; 
whereas, to me it seems a matter 
of physical impulse. In fact, 
though he and I usually agreed 
at last, if we discussed a matter 
enough, in our intellectual con- 
clusions, we _ differed almost 
always in what I may call our 
emotional and sensational axioms. 

There was a something intolerant 
and fixed about him, personally— 
his natural tone, his ‘‘ Wesen,” 
which used to make us say that 


we went to Professor Mark’s 
synagogue to hear a sermon 


from a Christian; and to church 
on Sunday to see an old Hebrew 
prophet. I should be sorry to say 
anything unjust of a man whose 
nature was so foreign and unintel- 
ligible to me as Mr. Maurice’s ; 
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but my own impression of him 
certainly is that he would have 
been an intensely loving, but 
very narrow-hearted, and in some 
respects a cruel man, but for his 
religious creeds, which bound him 
over, as he considered, to treat as 
fellow Churchmen all varieties of 
the human species; even that, to 
him, all but intolerable variety 
which consists of persons to whom 
the poetry of Darwin’s account of 
Creation is more obvious than that 
of the Mosaic record ; and to whom 
all the prose and verse that ever 
were written about the starry 
heavens seem only weak and 
clumsy parodies of the statement 
that ‘‘the force of gravitation 
varies inversely as the square of 
the distance.” 

He and I had one thing in 
common, our love for the Church. 
Thanks to that, I could make him 
listen to almostany sort of question, 
if I took trouble enough. But 
I doubt if he could have even 
sat still and- listened to some of 
the questions which I asked 
him, from anyone who did not 
appeal to the individual’s rights 
of Church membership. His first 
axiom seemed to be that the op- 
posite of good is evil; he could 
hardly enter into Renan’s and 
Hinton’s feeling that the opposite 
of good is some other good; and 
that nothing is permanently evil 
except emptiness, negation which 
hides itself under self-absorption, 
lack of regard to a sufficient num- 
ber of types of good, and to the 
manifold variety of others’ needs. 
I hardly know whether I have ex- 
plained clearly what I mean; but 
it expresses one of those differences 
of temperament and training which 
underlie many supposed differences 
of belief. 

Truth is truth and does not de- 
pend on our idiosyncrasies; but 
the differences of which I speak 
are constitutional or ingrained; and 
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the truth on any point always un- 
derlies and satisfies a pair of polar- 
opposite forms of consciousness ; 
just as surely asa planet moves 
round not one centre but a pair of 
foci. People are much too fond of 
saying ‘It is wrong,” or ‘‘It is 
absurd,” to feel so-and-so. It 
is absurd, no doubt, to suppose 
that one’s own idiosyncrasies are 
universal, and wrong to act on 
them to the injury of humanity ; 
but what one’s idiosyncrasies shall 
be in themselves, what one shall 
primarily like or dislike, depends 
on causes beyond one’s own con- 
trol. My father had always taught 
me to think of him, not as my 
father, but as the servant of the 
poor, whom it was my privilege 
and duty to assist forthetime being. 
My husband had always sternly 
insisted that every member of the 
household should think of every 
other first in his or her relation to 
humanity, and only secondarily as 
an individual at all. Strange as 
the fact may seem, Mr. Maurice 
was the first man of any intellect 
with whom Ihad ever hadtodo, who 
seemed very conscious of his own 
individuality, either personal or 
professional; the first, too, who 
seemed naturally inclined to think 
that the opposite of good is evil, or 
that what is good or pleasant or 
wholesome for one person need 
necessarily be so for another ; and 
the phenomenon was so utterly 
perplexing to me that I am con- 
scious of not being able to give a 
very clear account of it. 

Mr. Maurice was the more diffi- 
cult for me to come to an under- 
standing with, because I had to 
come to him on purpose to observe 
a certain sort of religious ideas 
which naturally repelled me, and 
which I had been told were de- 
moralising, but towards which I 
wished to be just; whereas he had, 
I am sure, that instinctive dislike 
to the bare idea of approaching 
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questions relating to the emotions 
from the side of classified obser- 
vation and experiment, which is 
often mistaken for a consequence 
of theological prejudices, where it 
is in reality their cause ; and which 
often exists without any theologi- 
cal ideas whatever ; as in the case 
of young ladies who believe in 
nothing but their own aspirations 
and ideals; and in romantic boys 
who imagine themselves poets be- 
cause they can’t get their sums 
right. 

All theology apart, and if Mr. 
Maurice had been an atheist (if 
one can conceive such an idea), I 
always felt that the sunrise would 
have seemed less beautiful to him 
if he remembered at the moment, 
not that its hour is fixed by strict 
laws (no man ever was less in 
love than he with lawlessness), 
but that the law is discoverable 


by purely intellectual investigation, 
and can be expressed in mathe- 
matical formule. 

Then, again, it was sadly clear 


to me that Mr. Maurice had been 
tortured and persecuted till his 
brain was in an _ over-sensitive 
condition on some subjects. Not 
by any. direct attacks, probably ; 
for though, to a man of his tem- 
perament, even direct reproach and 
persecution are painful enough, 
still there are always compensa- 
tions in suffering reproach for 
what one loves; but by that 
subtler and more cruel kind of 
insult which takes the form of 
personal flattery. To hear it said 
that he was too good for those 
Creeds which he felt sure had 
helped to save him from being 
bad, was, I know, unutterably 
bitter to him; it left behind 

a sting which rankled incessantly 
in his heart. When first I knew 
him I was sorely puzzled by the 
way in which he would fly off at a 
tangent from whatever subject we 
were talking of, to assert his belief 
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in the Creeds ; as if he would crush 
back everything for the sake of 
maintaining them. I grew to see 
that what he asserted so vehe- 
mently was not the Creeds, but his 
own belief in them; he wanted, 
not chiefly to persuade me to see 
that they were true, but to shew me 
that he was not ashamed of them 
or disloyally shirking them. He 
wanted me to see that his liberality 
to me was an act of obedience to 
them, not of concession to their 
opponents. He had been made 
morbidly sensitive on the subject, 
and never could let it rest. Uni- 
tarian writers used sometimes to 
claim him as properly one of 
themselves, as being too liberal 
and good for the Church of Eng- 
land; it would have been more 
merciful to put him on the rack. 
He felt about it as a woman feels 
when she is told that she, so good 
and wise, ought not to let herself 
be talked of as the friend of 
some unpopular thinker to whom 
she would be proud to be a 
servant,and to whom she owes 
the thoughts which are consi- 
dered wise in her. 

I have said tolerably cool and 
disrespectful things to Mr. Maurice 
myself—things which I am sure 
his followers would have con- 
sidered irreverent; but how any- 
one could be capable of the 
insolence (to say nothing of the 
cruelty) of suggesting that that 
man did not believe the Creeds, 
I confess I am unable to conceive. 
Possibly what the writers in 
question really meant was, that 
Mr. Maurice was too good and 
clever to believe the nonsense which 
the Creeds seemed to them to mean. 
Which is another thing altogether. 
Mr. Maurice certainly had a set 
of thoughts and feelings in his 
mind about Christ, the very nature 
of which was simply inconceivable 
to me, and would have been incon- 
ceivable, I think, to any Unitarian, 
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or Deist, or Pantheist whom I 
ever met. Any words in which 
those thoughts could have been 
expressed would necessarily sound 
like nonsense to me. That is 
hardly a reason why he should not 
express them. When will it be 
recognised that it is not the busi- 
ness of the blind to lay down the 
law as to the words in which other 
people shall express their thoughts 
about colour, or of the deaf to 
dictate how the blind shall speak 
of music? If a National Church 
means anything, one of its fune- 
tions should surely be to put a 
stop to this cruel aud absurd sort 
of criticism, by saying to each 
man, ‘‘Other people have know- 
ledge which you have not the 
necessary faculties for acquiring ; 
and need words which you can 
never understand to express it to 
those who are capable of learning 
from them.” If I were writing a 
biographical notice of Mr.Maurice, 
I could relate many incidents 
which proved to me what an effect 
the cause I have mentioned had 
produced on his physical and even 
mental health. Though he could 
bear to hear any abstract truth 
called in question, the slightest 
approach to, or appearance of, 
a suggestion that he would be as 
good without his Creeds, touched 
some ‘‘ red-hot spot in his brain” 
and made it difficult for him to 
keep up rational conversation ; 
and this perhaps gave him, in the 
eyes of those who did not know 
him well, the appearance of 
shuffling with the subject under 
consideration. 

Then again, as Mr. Maurice 
often said, his business was not to 
explain away difficulties, but to 
preach Zhe Gospel :—viz., That 
man is able, not only to study the 
laws of his being, but to realise 
his own kinship with the Law- 
Giver. Which, it seems, needs to 
be preached! Till Mr. Maurice- 
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introduced me to practical life, I 
thought every one knew that who 
knows anything at all; and I sup- 
pose the people who know nothing 
had been too much forgotten 
among us. Amongst Pantheistic 
persons I had heard this fact, of 
our personal relation to the Creator, 
spoken of as ‘‘the primary fact of 
consciousness.” 

To give to the mass of mankind 
what Pantheism fails to give, as I 
have often of late years noticed, 
except to its closest children, 
its very priesthood, was Mr. 
Maurice’s ‘‘ consigne ;”” he had to 
occupy this post and defend it 
against all attacks. This was the 
battle which, as he said to me, he 
had been fighting all his life 
‘against Mansel and Mill and all 
of them.” Unfortunately, he seems 
to have taken for granted that no 
one can feel a thorough and restful 
sense of relationship with, and in- 
heritance from, anything not em- 
bodied in human form. Also he 
had assumed that the best way of 
expressing this relation of inheri- 
tance is in all cases by the use of 
the word Father. Consequently, 
he was inclined to fight against 
all who do not use the word 
Father in speaking of the Creator. 
That subtle sense of relationship 
‘to the Unseen, which floats up like 
incense from such works as those of 
James Hinton and Ernest Renan, 
and which the biographer of the 
former has so _ beautifully ex- 
pressed by saying that ‘‘the Laws 
of Nature were to him as the 
habits of a dear and intimate 
friend,” lay, I suppose, out of the 
range of Mr. Maurice’s perceptions; 
their books would be to him, there- 
fore (like a melody whose deepest 
notes lie out of the reach of one’s 
auditory apparatus), an unplea- 
sant and unmeaning chaos. The 
word Father itself certainly had 
for him some meaning and associa- 
tions which it might not have for 
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others ; and this he never could be 
persuaded to see. If we could 
only get our pupils to believe firmly 
enough that God was Father, they 
would then (he always seemed to 
fancy) be in possession of all the 
mental and spiritual wealth with 
which that belief endowed him ;— 
which was most assuredly not the 
ease. A friend of mine, who held 
Mr. Maurice inthe most affectionate 
reverence, gave me an amusing 
account of an occasion on which 
he went to consult him in some 
difficulty about a Bibleclass. Mr. 
Maurice solemnly informed him 
that God was his Father. My friend 
said that he humbly hoped he had 
no doubts about that; but it was 
not the question he came to ask. 
Mr. Maurice gave him to under- 
stand that he had nothing to tell 
anybody which that word did not 
convey. I used often to ask myself, 
‘“What can there have been in the 
elder Maurice to make the word 
Father mean so much to his son that 
all other words have lost their 
meaning ?”? That there are people 
in the world whose reason for not 
calling God their Father is that 
the words ‘‘ Nature”’ or ‘‘ Science” 
implies for them the Infinitude of 
all that the word ‘‘ Father” conveys 
to them in a finite degree; who 
willingly submit to superior know- 
ledge, but are not awe-struck by 
what is essentially mysterious; 
who, if a man came out of his 


. grave and rose into the sky before 


their eyes, would neither fall on 
their knees nor veil their faces, 
but would think it more reverent 
to look to see what God was 
allowing to be done; who respond 
with the adoration of the heart to 
an appeal to the intellect, but in 
whom any direct claim for affec- 
tion, reverence, or trust excites 
only suspicion and dislike ; who, if 
they were ever to suffer martyrdom 
for a dogma, would at least stipu- 
late that it should be expressed in 
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terms previously defined ; but 
would be far more willing to 
submit to vivisection for an ex- 
periment, in order that others may 
know that of which they are 
ignorant, —this it is always difficult 
for men of his nature to believe. 
And when such persons tried to 
explain themselves to him, he 
sometimes behaved to them much 
as his Unitarian critics did to him: 
—simply assumed them to be 
paltering with their consciences, 
and telling falsehoods about them- 
selves. On a les défauts de ses 
qualités: or, as he said to me, 
speaking of his ignorance of science, 
‘* What I do has been fed upon 
what I might have done and could 
not; it marks out one’s vocation.” 

Mr. Maurice succeeded in gain- 
ing the profound affection of his 
pupils; but he personally had a 
morbid and almost wild objection 
to being “ believed,” or followed, 
or erected into a pope. It was a 
proverb among us that ‘‘ No one 
can pay Mr. Maurice a compliment 
without putting him into a pas- 
sion.” He and I had only one 
personal and angry quarrel, ever ; 
it was caused by my saying that I 
eared more to know what he 
wished than what some one else 
advised. It seemed to me as if 
he never could entertain the idea 
that Christ was full of the sort of 
liberality that consists in not 
craving to be believed; and yet 
he unconsciously followed in the 
same direction by his objections to 
anything being taken as his own 
personal dictation. 

One day he asked me in an 
aghast sort of way, ‘‘ Were you 
never afraid of God?” I said, 
‘‘Yes, horribly, when I used to 
think He wanted me to believe 
things; because I took it for 
granted that that must mean 
that He was an evil being 
who wanted to cheat me into 
thinking He was good ; but as soon 
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as I found out that God really was 
good, that when He had said ‘ Six 
times seven are forty-two,’ He 
was not afraid to allow me to turn 
round and ask, ‘Then what is 
seven times six?’ I lost the power 
of thenceforth feeling fear, except 
in the sense of a physical shrinking 
from a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem.” Itold Mr. Maurice that ‘I 
was afraid of mad dogs, and asked 
him what he could mean by using 
the word in connection with a 
Being whom he thought of as 
good; because when I had once 
recognised a person as good, the 
chief feeling 1 had about him was 
a desire to go straight to him to 
be made good myself. He said 
hardly anything, but his look 
and sudden exclamation were a 
revelationtome. Then, and many 
times besides, I realised that if he 
had read things which I said in a 
book, he would have supposed 
them to be the flippant nonsense 
of some one who was playing with 
the serious problems of life. Said 
by a woman who was really 
seeking his help and guidance, 
who obeyed him in everything, 
and into whose life the fact of his 
influence over herself and others 
had brought, along with much 
suffering and sorrow, some of the 
most perplexing problems which 
it can fall to a woman’s lot to have 
to solve, I suppose they sounded 
differently. 

It will be seen that I was under 
no glamour about Mr. Maurice. 
I had been accustomed from my 
infancy to live in contact with 
genius and learning as great as 
his, and with piety, simplicity, 
and kindness of heart which, if 
not greater than his, were at least 
more obvious, because less ob- 
scured by strife and conflict 
with opponents. Nearly all that 
was sacred to me was incom- 
prehensible to him; and he pained 
me at times almost beyond en- 
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durance, by treating as mere 
flippant, satirical attacks on his 
position as a clergyman, things 
which I had said out of the depth 
and fulness of my heart, and often 
in great anxiety and distress. For 
all these reasons he does not occupy 
in my memory exactly the same 
sort of pedestal which his followers 
seem to consider his appropriate 
resting-place. But I think of him 
as the bravest and by far the 
truest man of any note whom I 
ever met; and of his fidelity to 
his Creeds as the backbone of all 
that was truest and best in him. 
If he had ever seriously suspected, 
either that the Creeds were less 
than absolutely true, or that his 
belief in them required him to 
exclude from active and practical 
Church membership any human 
being who sincerely wished to be 
useful, he would have said so in 
the pulpit ; or else he would never 
have entered a pulpit again— 
about that I am as certain as of 
my own existence. 

My personal relations with Mr. 
Maurice, which must have been 
difficult enough in any case, were 
still further complicated by an 
uneasy suspicion which I feel sure 
must have been entertained, either 
by himself or by some of his 
friends, that I hoped to entrap 
him into saying something contrary 
to the Creeds which he professed. 
It was an entire mistake. When 
I knew Mr. Maurice first, I under- 
stood and cared far too little about 
any religious doctrines to take the 
slightest interest in the question 
of their truth or falsehood. I had 
never yet seen anything come of 
them, either of believing or of 
doubting them, except the spoiling 
of friendships ; and the only desire 
I had in connection with them 
was to be allowed to forget the 
details of any set in particular ; 
and to go on in peace with my 
own work, which was the collecting 
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of observations respecting the mutual 
relations between people who hold 
dogmas (of any sort) and people 
who hold none. If Mr. Maurice 
had not honestly believed some 
dogmas or other, he would not 
have been a suitable study for 
my purpose; but which set he 
held, it in no way interested me 
to know. 

A clergyman who does not believe 
his Creeds is not such a rara avis 
that I need have come to London 
to look for one; but Mr. Maurice’s 
utterances, though they may have 
been indistinct, were never in- 
sincere. There is an old-fashioned 
flower, little cultivated now, be- 
cause it is considered by gardeners 
“indistinct ” and ‘“ insignificant.” 
It shines like a pale blue star 
through such a tangled web of 
twisted calyx-fibres that some coun- 
try people call it ‘‘devil-in-a-bush,”’ 
and others, “‘love-in-a-mist;” others 
give it a name expressive of sweet 
but stolen and untruthful tender- 
ness; others, again, one which 
implies malicious destruction 
among established and lawful lines 
of demarcation. Whatis it which 
makes the same phenomenon sug- 
gest such different ideasto different 
minds? Itcan hardly be the fault 
of the flower itself, I suppose, 
that people disagree about it. The 
difference of opinion about it arises 
from the fact that people are not 
content to take the good of things 
as God wills them to be, but want 
them to be something else. What 
I know about the plant is this :— 
I came across it unexpectedly, 
thirty years ago, and felt instinc- 
tively that it was somehow different 
from all other plants. I was drawn 
to kneel down beside it and look ; 
and from that day to this I believe 
I never saw it without experienc- 
ing the same feeling; never was 
tempted to pick one or to count its 
stamens ; and don’t know its class 
and order even now. A gardener 
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at the Botanical Society’s Grounds, 
told me the other day that its 
scientific name is Nigella Sativa; 
it almost startled me to hear that 
it had a scientific name. 

A little practice in psychological 
analysis soon enables one to dis- 
tinguish when a man does not 
know his own mind, and when 
something has grown round him 
which puts a veil between it and 
other people’s minds. Mr. Maurice 
knew his own mind (on his own 
subjects) in the same composed 
and assured way that I know my 
mind as to what is the square of 
an algebraic expression. That was 
partly what made his very presence 
and hisvoluntarily-offered remarks 
oftentimes so restful and help- 
ful. His words ring down one’s 
after years like no _ other 
outward sound; they seemed to 
come from some region of un- 
clouded light, like the voice of an 
angel heard in a trance. He knew 
his own mind; or rather it seemed 
that (on the subjects which were 
his) he knew God’s mind. He 
knew his own mind so well that 
after studying him for some time, 
one began to be able to know it 
for him. One could predict certain 
things of him on scientific grounds; 
one could say about certain dis- 
puted questions connected with 
organisation and the mutual rela- 
tionsof men, ‘‘ He will wish so-and- 
so; he will not say so-and-so ;”— 
just as one can predict of a bee, 
from one’s knowledge of the nature 
of the creature, ‘‘ It will not make 
octagonal cells.’”” To work a little 
logical equation, so to speak, 
taking as data Mr. Maurice’s pub- 
licly-avowed general principles, and 
getting out, by way of result, what 
he would wish in any given case, 
and to see his face when one saved 
him the trouble of stating his own 
wishes by bringing them up ready 
expressed for his endorsement, was 


worth going through a good deal 
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for. Clergymen who afford one 
this kind of pleasure have been 
more uncommon in my experience 
than I could wish; and indeed 
one as rarely gets it from laymen. 
The man whom many people 
evidently consider the greatest of 
modern logicians used to try to 
convince me of the evil of dogma 
by telling me that all classes of 
phenomena should be approached 
from the side of close observation, 
and each hypothesis tested by sudse- 
quent careful experiment. When I 
wanted him to apply his own 
methods of investigation to that 
phenomenon which we call ‘the 
dogmatically religious mind,” he 
refused. Many a time have I told 
him that it seemed to me as if men 
were constituted by nature inca- 
pable of either faith, courage, or 
logic; and many a time has he 
owned to me, with a smile, that 
the reckless disregard of conse- 
quences to other people without 
which it is impossible to be morally 
logical, is an essentially feminine 
characteristic. But we were both 
mistaken; Frederick Maurice, 
having by nature as timid and 
nervous an organisation as any 
woman, had found somewhere a 
set of beliefs (of which the Atha- 
nasian. Creed seemed to him the 
true expression) on which rested 
so firm a faith that he could act 
them out logically, and be con- 
sistent in them, even though he 
could not find clear words in which 
to explain them. 

Of the charm of Mr. Maurice’s 
teaching, of the wisdom of his 
advice, of his kindness to those 
in illness or trouble, I have said 
little. I am not writing his 
biography. When I went to work 
under him I determined to find 
out if I could, for others as well 
as myself, how much he really did 
mean by the words ‘ National 
Church ;” what place he proposed 
to make for those who, even if 
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they imagined themselves to believe 
what he called the ‘Gospel of the 
Kingdom,”’ would at least in- 
stinctively feel doubt as to its being 
good news; and whether he could 
find anything for us to de in the 
Church, besides listening in silence 
to mis-statements about the leaders 
whom we love. In telling my 
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readers simply what I discovered, 
I am guilty, I hope, of no in- 
gratitude for all his kindness. 
He shewed me that any sincere 
person could work with him, in 
face of many disabilities of his 
own; and therefore proved that his 
ideal of a National Church was a 
noble and a feasible one. 
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Saint Henry of Bavaria, 

Who wore the German Kaiser Crown, 
By Carlo Magno’s will and law, 

In long succession handed down,— 
One day, in Verdun’s Abbey walls, 

In converse with the Prior wise, 
Forgot all human needs and calls 

And only saw the opening skies. 


Upon him like a burthen seemed 
The cares and duties of his state ; 

The crown, for which so many schemed, 
Sad ached his temples with its weight. 

Within the cloistered pile was peace, 
Unbroken by one harsh demand ; 

And there would thought and conflict cease, 
To throbbing head and wearied hand. 


Farewell the purple, and at once! 
For he who trifles on the road 
His duty and his faith affronts, 
And perils blessings Heaven-bestowed. 
Not in the future, but to-day, 
With humble pride and lowly scorn, 
The Emperor's hand would put away 
The crown and sceptre thus outworn. 


And then, for him, the cassock gray, 
The missal and the lonely cell ; 

The sacred call to rise and pray, 
Alone proclaimed by morning bell. 

No courts, no pomp, no wrangling peers, 
No suffering people’s eager cry ; 

Heaven opening bright to eyes and ears, 
With that great boon beyond—to die! 
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He bade the Prior hear and heed 

His sudden but his high resolve, 
And serve him, in that special need, 

Ere sun should sink, or earth revolyve— 
To-day to open wide the fold 

And take him, like a wanderer, in, 
From passion’s heat, and sorrow’s cold, 


From pride, temptation, lust and sin. 


**So will I do,” the Prior said, 
“So must I do, if you require; 
For Heaven forbid the Church’s Head 
Should slight one devotee, beau sire ! 
But are you sure of perfect faith ‘— 
Of perfect will all vows to take, 
And keep them, till your day of death 
Even the Church’s bonds shall break?” 


‘“‘T am!” the Monarch cried. ‘‘ If so, 
With this the holy task commence ; 
Vow to the Church, with knee bent low, 

The first of all—obedience ; 
To take all mandates she may give 


As strict commands, derived from Heaven, 
And in that close obedience live, 


With no reserving mental leaven.”’ 


The Monarch knelt, and raised his hand : 
“*T vow, as God, at Judgment Day, 
Shall hold me at His blest command, 
The Church’s simplest word to obey. 
So help me, saints and angels all! 
So help me, Mary Mother blest !— 
And He, on whom my sins must fall, 
If ever I behold His rest!” 


“Tis well,” the Prior said. ‘‘ Arise, 
And prove obedience, here, and now! 
Cast off the mists from blinded eyes, 
And see the world with veil-less brow ; 
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Go back and rule your Empire !—rule 
Till God, at death, shall set you free; 
And learn that each is but a fool, 
Who measures tasks, save only He! 


“What right have you, or I, beau sire, 
To leave a work but well begun, 

Ere failing health or death require, 
Or it is fully, nobly done? 

What right could any soldier shew, 
To flee his post, with paling lip— 

Or sailor, when the storm winds blow, 


To leave unmanned his perilled ship? 


<a 


t0 back, and wear the German Crown, 
And wear it as aforetime—well ; 

And leave to others, lowlier down, 
The cassock and the convent bell. 

Lo, Mother Church her power displays, 
And teaches, if by word or rod, 

That labour, nobly done, is praise— 


Who does his duty, serves his God!” 


Saint Henry heard, bowed head, obeyed. 
Oh, that the cowards of the world 

Could feel old Prior Richard’s blade 
Against their flimsy fancies hurled ! 

Then, nobler battles should be fought 
Than theirs, on Marathon who died ; 

And two would pass from human thought— 
The recreant and the suicide. 
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WHAT 


Are we all under a delusion as 
to what old age really is? ‘Surely 
every man walketh in a vain 
show,”’ said an ancient Hebrew 
poet: ‘* And things are not what 
they seem,” said a modern Ameri- 
can one. Such statements are true 
of many things, of perhaps all 
things ; but they may be truest of 
all, of the man himself, of the man 
who *‘walketh,” of the man to 
whom things ‘“ seem;” for Time 
itself may be a veritable “ vain 
show,” and man who measures it 
may be under the greatest of all 
delusions in the very act of re- 
garding it as the real register of 
age. Whenis aman old? Poor 
Macbeth, bankrupt in everything, 
sees only how time ts measured by 
dead level intervals :-— 


**To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to 


day 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


He only remembers that— 


**All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


What is Old Aye? 


Is OLD 
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AGE? 


To him— 


**Life’s but a walking shadow ; 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage, 

And then is heard no more : 


a poor 


it is a 
tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 


Signifying nothing.” 


Truly, a mournful view of life! 
3ut wherein does the Gospel ac- 
cording to Macbeth differ from the 
view that connects old ageonly with 
prolonged intervals of time? For 
a man may live and live, and yet 
become neither nobler, nor wiser, 
nor more useful,—may, in a word, 
fail to make real progress as an 
intellectual and moral being. In 
such a case, what can be said but 
that the real man does not live at 
all? His body cannot escape the 
changes, and ultimately the rava- 
ges of time; but onlookers are 
cheated by his wrinkles and gray 
hairs; he has not really grown 
old.* 

Here, no great stretch of ima- 
gination is required in order to 


* The force of this essay depends upon the meaning in which the word “ old” 








is understood to be used. Mr. Page Hopps evidently prefers to employ it in a good 
sense as signifying ripeness, the maturity of the best and worthiest powers. And 
if it be true that the radical meaning is grown up, from the Gothic a/an,to nourish 
or bring up, he is probably correct. But there is a derivation which would refer 
the word “old ” to a radical origin in weary lapseof time, and consequently to 
the idea of effeteness or decrepitude. The Anglo-Saxon yld-an, to remain. to 
delay, to defer, leads us into these less agreeable associations. ‘“ Age,” too, has 
been thought to mean mere prolongation, or eking out of time. as “ ache” is eking of 
pain. But we are at liberty to take a more cheerful view of the terms in question, 
for these derivations are doubtful. 

There is a state, however, which has lost childhood'’s energy, but is by no 
means that of a good old age, a state in which the spirit has grown sad and 
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hear the reader exclaim, What! 
do you really mean to tell me that 
a man of forty may be older than 
another of seventy? Impossible! 
Yes, impossible arithmetically, 
but, as Douglas Jerrold once said, 
‘You cannot hamper spirits with 
figures;”’ for arithmetic hasnothing 
to do with mental development 
and moral growth. The difference 
between the worlds of matter and 
mind is that the one is governed 
by spaces and intervals, while the 
other relates only to conditions and 
volitions. In the world of matter 
we are entirely dependent on 
distances and hours; in the world 
of mind distance is not known or 
is overleaped ; or rather, distance 
is only dissimilarity, and time is 
only represented by states of mind. 

We say a man is thirty, or fifty, 
or seventy, but a higher kind of 
being, who could see the real man 
and read the registers of the soul, 
—who could tell just how far ad- 
vanced he is toward ideal man- 
hood, or even toward the doing of 
the proper work of life, would 
determine his age by that, and 
write him down accordingly. But 
we need not appeal to any higher 
kind of being to see this for us ; 
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we can think it out, even though 
we cannot see it for ourselves. 
The real life is not the life of the 
instruments, but of the user of 
them. The real man lies behind 
and beyond the organs of the 
body, and what he does often 
absolutely transcends all bodily 
limitations and conditions, so that 
he has it in his power to make 
infinitely more of life than the 
grudging years appear to make 
possible. Hence the profound 
wisdom of the words of Philip. 
James Bailey :— 
‘This life’s a mystery. 

The value of a thought cannot be told; 
But it is clearly worth a thousand 

lives 
Like many men’s.” 

A literal truth! A great thought, 
a sublime inspiration, a daring 
deed, an intense passion, a burst 
of fiery song struck out from the 
soul in some transcendent hour, 
has literally been more than a 
thousand lives of some men; and 
the glorious being who lived during 
that hour or two of intense and 
splendid life literally marched on 
and over the mental and spiritual 
space of those thousand lives, and 
stood that far beyond them; for 


wearied, and dull, while yet living but in childish things, and has tolearn to grow 


young again, before ever it can step onward toward real maturity. 
grown old and yet not old, for good old age is youth— 


The man has 


** Whom the gods love die young—for this reason, 
They cannot grow old.” 


It were to be wished that when a word has come to be employed in opposite 


senses, we had some way of modifying it to shew in which we are using it. The 
word “old” is used equally in the sense of stale, decayed, worn out, and in the 
brighter sense in which Mr. Page Hopps employs the term. We know the 
comfortable meaning implied in the words “a good old fellow.” In the phrase 
* good-old fighting,” which is an expression of some centuries ago, there is quite a 
Tory’s love of things esteemed for their long standing, and a very flattering view 
of the meaning of the word “old.” Mr. Page Hopps's “ old” represents ripeness 
as of old wine. 

We have often found ourselves speaking, half whimsically, of there being a‘ 
least a hundred years difference in age between two persons, meaning that it would 
apparently require a full century of experience and training for the less developed 
wight to attain the mature position and wide scope of the wiser man. But perhaps 
this is a difference that should be expressed, if we may so put it, in size (as we say 
‘a great muon”) rather than in terms of greater or less age.—[ED. } 
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“* Life’s more than breath and the 
quick round of blood : 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart. 

The coward and the small in soul 
scarce do live. 

One generous feeling, one great 
thought, one deed 

‘Of good, ere night, would make life 
longer seem 

Than if each year might number a 
thousand days, 

Spent as is this by nations of man- 
kind. 

We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths ; 

I feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.” 




















































































































There is nothing unreasonable or 
over-mystical in this. It is only an 
intense rendering of the grand 
truth that shines brightest all 
along the history of mankind ; for, 
in truth, the history of mankind is 
little more than a series of biogra- 
phies. The potent spirits have 
ruled everywhere. In politics, in 
war, in commerce, in science, in 
art, in religion, mankind has been 
moulded, fashioned, and used by 
men. That wonderful and influen- 
tial being who ended his life on 
the cross, dying a young man 
according to our poor human 
reckoning, nevertheless crowded 
into his brief space the feelings 
and affections and results of a 
million ordinary lives; and it is 
hardly possible to think of him, 
in the world of souls, in any way 
than as one who is by that much 
older than the rest. 

How keenly this comes out in 
Ben Jonson’s noble lines !— 





















































































































































“* It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make man better be ! 

Or standing long, an oak three hun- 
dred year, 

‘To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and 
sere. 






































This guides us to the very heart 
of the truth we are endeavouring 
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to grasp. ‘“ Bulk” is nothing; 
‘standing long” is nothing; a 
life ‘‘three hundred year” in 
length would be nothing—nothing, 
that is to say, to a human being ; 
for real man-growth and woman- 
growth is soul-growth, and that 
depends upon and is concerned 
with the development and use of 
faculties that transcend the limits 
of the senses and scorn the periodic 
beats of time. 

It is true that every stage in life 
brings its own charms, its own 
powers, its own possibilities, but 
nothing is more obvious than that 
these vary, in different individuals, 
to an enormous degree. Besides, 
it is more than possible that here 
again we are the victims of a 
standing delusion ; for a man may 
catch the trick of maturity without 
being mature, and many a lad may 
be far beyond him without appear- 
ing to be so. It need not be 
feared, then, that we shall shorten 
our days by anticipating time, or 
be left at last with life’s work all 
done too soon. People do not die 
of hard work; they die of worry. 
It is not the smooth use of the 
machine that destroys it, but the 
presence of grit. Men are not 
worn out by anticipating the 
stages of life, but by arriving at 
those stages in an unprepared 
manner, or by being suddenly 
wakened up and pushed on to the 
road. Even though we do out- 
strip time, then, and win the old 
age that is not gained by measure- 
ment of years, we shall not be 
left with an empty and superfluous 
period at the last; but age of 
years will be only delightful, re- 
freshing, and useful if we can take 
to it the real age acquired by wis- 
dom and work. For the most 
mournful weariness in the end is 
not that which comes with an 
ended programme, but that which 
avenges the huddling up of neg- 
lected things when the hours are 
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few If we want “‘a green old 
age,’ we must not be afraid of 
ripening too soon or finishing too 
early. Wordsworth tells us of 
those whose old age is ‘‘ beautiful 
and free,”—‘ beautiful”? because 
the sunlight gained in an earlier 
time has been prolonged into it, 
and “free” because the spiritual 
old age was won before the arith- 
metical. And, in like manner, the 
old English poet Crashaw sings of 
“** A happy soul that all the way 

To Heaven hath a summer’s day.” 


But that again cannot be unless the 
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ending is kept free from the clouds 
of remorse, and worry, and duty 
deferred, and work undone; and, 
to secure that, the mind and soul 
should always be before the body, 
like a trusty pioneer, to survey the 
country and prepare the way. So 
shall life be free from shocks and 
surprises, and the eve of the great 
‘‘Pass-over,” which we are ac- 
customed to call old age, will come 
like a long sunset of peaceful 
beauty, and not in sudden mist 
and gloom. 


Joun Pace Horrs. 
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Tue Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts this year presents 
a fair average of respectable 
work that does not quite 
reach excellence. If, on the 
one hand, but very few paintings 
rise high into the ideal, on the 
other hand few sink far below the 
level of a tolerably truthful repre- 
sentation of the real. Three 
pictures stand out in strong relief 
from the monotonous mediocrity. 
They are the portrait of Mr, Henry 
Irving by Edwin Long, Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s ‘‘ Zenobia,’”’ and ‘The Cor- 
nish Lions” by Mr. Brett. The 
first of these, ‘‘ Henry Irving as 
Duke of Gloster,” is worthy to rank 
beside the character portraits of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Such a work 
ought to become the property of 
the nation, and find a place in one 
of our public galleries. It is a 
striking likeness at once of theman 
and of the actor. The sensitive, 
flexile hands, so characteristic 
of Mr. Irving, are alive ; so is the 
face, over which a tender and noble 
expression is passing, which almost 
seems to come and go, so admirably 
is the mobility of the features 
depicted. The costume of russet 
satin and dark fur, with a white 
satin under-garment, the ermine 
cuffs, the jewelled belt and chain, 
although so rich, are unobtrusive. 
The effect of the whole is quiet, 
and the interest centres, as it ought, 
on the wonderfully expressive coun- 
tenance. The artist has chosen 
the moment when the Duke is in 
the act of removing the ring from 
his finger. Mr. Long’s large 


Egyptian work, although very 
beautiful, is less satisfactory than 
the companion picture exhibited 
last year. The flippant treatment 
of the subject, pardonable in the 
time of Juvenal, is out of place in 
the nineteenth century, when re- 
search has revealed to us so much 
of the deep inner meaning of the 
ancient symbolic images. The 
figures of the girls modelling and 
painting the idols are full of grace, 
and that of the negress is an ex- 
cellent study, both in the attitude 
and in the colouring of the dark 
skin, metallic headgear, red neck- 
lace, and skirt of the blue-green 
hue denominated eau de Nil. 
Much careful thought has been 
bestowed on the accessories. We 
recognise many an old acquaint- 
ance from the British Museum. 
Zenobia’s Roman diadem is a 
miracle of execution, with its deli- 
cate, intricate gold carving, set 
with turquoise stones. The pearls 
round her throat, the jewelled 
armlet, the links of her chains, 
the unsurpassable texture and 
colour of the rich drapery, and the 
marble background, all excite our 
utmost wonder and admiration. 
One hand clutches the links of the 
chain about her neck. The face 
is noble and beautiful, but it lacks 
passion. If Mr. Poynter’s power 


of depicting passion equalled his 
technical mastery, what pictures he 
would paint! 

Mr. Brett’s marvellous success 
in depicting the back wash of the 
wave before it breaks is a tale in 
everybody’s mouth. 


The sea is of 
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that translucent greenness peculiar 
to the Devon and Cornwall coast. 
The foam of the waves has the 
delicate tracery of real sea foam, 
instead of the clumsy splutter- 
work of white paint that so often 
does duty for it. The grand old 
rocks, so curiously resembling the 
king of beasts, from which the 
picture takes its name, rise out of 
the sea. The sand in the fore- 
ground is all shiny-wet from the 
receding tide. A few sea birds 
hover on the margin of the water 
and are reflected in the mirror of 
wet sand. 

After these notable works come 
many others of a high order of 
merit. We will give a brief de- 
scription of a few which specially 
arrest attention ; but in so great 
an assemblage of pictures some 
excellences must escape notice. 
Mr. Briton Rivitre has a weird 
picture bearing the motto :— 

They say the lion and the lizards 

keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried 

and drank deep. 

Ruined monuments, a flight of 
broad marble steps and a pave- 
ment, are all flooded with the 
moonlight, which here sheds its 
silvery light, and there casts 
ghastly green shadows upon the 
masonry. Overhead is a starlit 
s y. Lions and lionesses are roy- 
ing in search of prey. The stealthy 
lioness in the foreground conveys 
the same shrinking feeling of 
horror as the prowling beasts in 
Doré’s ‘ Christian Martyrs.” 
Green lizards are creeping from 
the crevices of the blocks of stone. 
‘An Anxious Moment,” by the 
same artist, is a subject as hu- 
morous as the former is fearsome. 
A flock of geese are alarmed by a 
hat which lies across their path ; 
one dignified old gander is edging 
along by the wall, as far removed 
as possible from the object of per- 
plexity, with his nose—we beg his 


pardon—bill—in the air. A young 
coquette contemplates it with her 
head on one side. An angry goose 
hisses and screams at it. One in 
front, with a taste for oratory, 
delivers an harangue. The others 
crowd behind to see, but no one 
ventures to touch the obnoxious 
intruder. Like many of Riviére’s 
animal paintings, it is a clever 
satire on humanity. The empty 
hat is suggestive too. His other 
works are charming compositions 
of children and dogs. In one a 
little girl is seated on the topmost 
step of a staircase, resting her chin 
on her hand, and rolling up her 
eyes with an absurd assumption 
of sentimentality. A white dog 
lays his head in melancholy 
“Sympathy” on the child’s 
shoulder with an irresistibly comi- 
cal expression of pathos. In the 
other, ‘‘ Victims,” two vigorous 
little girls, with the wanton reck- 
lessness of childhood, are making 
playthings of their dogs. One 
holds the great white animal by 
the forepaws and makes him dance 
on his hindlegs. The other child 
is forcing a smaller black dog into 
the dashing spray of the rough 
wave that is just breaking on 
the shore. He turns up an 
appealing eye to her in vain. 
The pebbles and the seaweed 
on the beach are capitally ren- 
dered. Another clever satire 
is Mr. Mark’s picture ‘‘ Convoca- 
tion.” It is represented by an 
assemblage of birds, nearly as ugly 
as cassowaries, with bald heads 
and sly eyes. One is discoursing 
with open beak, the others listen 
in admirable attitudes of attention 
and criticism. Some solemn old 
fogies are muffling their heads in 
their feathers, and look wise and 
sleepy. One bird raises his claw 
to give emphasis to a period. As 
we passed by the picture a sturdy 
ecclesiastic was standing before it, 
with nose in the air and legs well 
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apart. ‘ Con-vo-ca-tion—ah! I 
don’t see anything in it!” he 
ejaculated, determined that the 
cap, even if it fitted, should not 
fit easy. Leighton’s ‘“‘ Winding 
the Skein”’ is exquisitely beautiful, 
one of the finest examples of that 
delicate harmony of form and 
colour that distinguishes his work ; 
and yet, peerless as it is, it is 
saddening. He has refined away all 
the humanity from his figures, and 
that without attaining to spiritu- 
ality. It is the perfection of soulless 
form, and thus must take rank as 
decorative work merely. We 
might characterise it as art with- 
out moral ; and hanging near there 
is moral without art, ina series of 
five pictures entitled ‘‘The Road 
to Ruin ”—which is the success of 
the year, if success is to be 
estimated by the crowds that 
always surround it. The Didactic 
heresy in poetry has been justly 
condemned. It is at least as 
damnable thus to degrade art 
to the level of a parochial tract. 
After so many opportunities of 
art education it is distressing to 
see so vast a majority of the 
people turn with impatient ridicule 
from the more ideal works to 
throng round some such piece of 
vulgar claptrap as this and “ Lieu- 
tenant Cameron’s Welcome Home.” 
There seems something in the 
British mind peculiarly averse 
from any exercise of the imagina- 
tion. 

Messrs. Elmore, Dobson, and 
several other of the Academi- 
cians are far from being at their 
best. They fill much space to little 
purpose. Perhaps the most pleas- 
ing work of Mr. Elmore’s is ‘John 
Alden and Priscilla,” but the 
Puritan maiden’s face is too much 
of crimson-lake in colour, and her 
lover’s approximates unpleasantly 
to the hue of his leathern 
doublet. The hawthorn blossoms 
in Priscilla’s hand are pretty. ‘The 
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Dedication of Samuel,” byMr. Hart, 
is simply atrocious. Had it been 
sent in by some obscure amateur 
it would have been rejected with 
the scorn that its faulty drawing 
and crude daubs of colour deserve. 
Mr. Leslie has another picture of 
school-girls, called ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home.” One of the elder girls is 
seated at the piano playing the 
accompaniment, the others are 
grouped round singing, and one, 
in a green dress and blue sash, is 
kneeling in a not very graceful 
attitude, turning over some music. 
It is inferior to ‘‘School Re- 
visited,” of which the engraving 
is exhibited this year. 

Mr. Alma Tadema contributes a 
life-size study of a nude female 
figure in the attitude of the Venus. 
Esquilina, to which he has given 
the name of ‘‘A Sculptor’s Model.” 
More pleasing is his smaller work, 
‘‘ A Love Missile.” A handsome, 
mirthful lady, with a strong Roman 
cast of features and rippling red 
gold hair, is flinging to her lover 
a bunch of pink roses in which 
her love message lies concealed. 
The action of flinging the roses is 
vigorous and unconstrained. She 
kneels with one knee on a couch. 
The marble shutter is thrown back 
and through the opening streams in 
the bright sunshine, casting flick- 
ering lights and shades over her 
figure. The veined marble of the 
walls and their rich carvings are 
rendered in the artist’s usual feli- 
citous style, likewise the dress of 
negative green and dark maroon. 

The oft-told favourite story of 
the little Princes in the Tower is. 


told again by Mr. Millais. The 
sweet fair faces of the lads, 
clouded by apprehension, the 


slender figures clad alike in black 
velvet doublet and hose, the elder 
boy wearing the jewel of the Order 
of the Garter, and both some simple 
ornaments round their necks, the 
sombre walls of the Tower, on one 
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of which is cast the shadow of the 
approaching figure whose footstep 
causes the boys’ alarm, make up 
a fine picture. In execution it is 
somewhat sketchy and thin. A 
higher work of art is his land- 
scape, ‘St. Martin’s Summer,” a 
work full of poetic beauty. Of 
the three portraits of Mrs. Langtry 
that grace the Academy walls, 
Mr. Poynter’s is considered the 
finest picture, and that of Mr. 
Millais the most successful like- 
ness. The latter is alsoa charming 
picture, representing the lady in a 
dark simple dress, with a red Jersey 
lily in her fingers. In Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s picture she is reclining in an 
easy chair in a rich and becoming 
costume, chiefly of yellow. The 
head is beautifully outlined and 
modelled. The third portrait is 
by Mr. Weigall. 

The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
furnished Mr. Thorburn with a 
subject for an excellent picture. 
‘‘Christiana and her Family, ac- 
companied by Mercy, arrive at 
the Slough of Despond: Mercy 
finds a way across.” The painter 
has arranged it, according to a 
somewhat strange harmony of 
colour, in shades of blue and pur- 
ple, orange and green. The etfect 
of the colour is original, and on 
the whole pleasant ; it will be still 
more so when time shall have 
matured and mellowed it. The 
sky is a mass of blue, in part 
broken by blue-grey mist, through 
which the distant hills shew blue 
and purple. In the foreground 
are some tussocks of green grass, 
and we see the vivid green moss of 
the slough, in which a wheel lies 
broken, half hidden in the mud, 
and telling of the misadventures 
of former pilgrims. Between the 
blue and the green lies a mass of 
tawny orange bog-earth shading 
into a rich purple, and a clump of 
heather brings in another bit of 
warm colour. Christiana and her 
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sons are clothed in tints of grey- 
black and neutral green, and 
purple and blue. ‘They stand 
a little to the left in the pic- 
ture, on the margin of the 
slough: Christiana’s handsome 
motherly face is clouded with 
distress; her arm is passed round 
the sturdy little urchin in front of 
her, whose rosy face tells clear 
against the sky, yet without inter- 
rupting the mass of light. The eld- 
est son, a tall, thoughtful youth, 
stands at his mother’s side, and 
Jeans over to talk to a small 
brother behind, of whom little 
save the breeches is visible, but 
they admirably express the wearer. 
Another boy has flung himself on 
the ground to snatch at some blue 
forget-me-nots that grow in the 
morass. Mercy, a gentle, sweet- 
faced maiden, is a little ahead on 
the bit of pathway she has found. 
She turns to look back on her 
companions. Her dress is of blue, 
with a white kerchief round 
her throat, and a small gold cross. 
A pictorial soft felt hat surrounds 
her face. The hand is too clumsy 
for the slim figure. 

Among landscapes Mr. Davis’ 
pictures, ‘‘ Mid-day Shelter” and 
‘‘Evening Light,” are pre-eminent. 
In the former the cattle have 
gathered into the cool shadows of 
the spreading trees and lazily rub 
their gentle heads against one 
another. In the other the mellow 
evening light broods over the pas- 
tures. Mr. W. Linnell’s picture, 
‘“‘The Peasant’s Homestead,” in 
colour and quality reminds us of 
some of his father’s best work. 
It transports us into the deep- 
hearted, bountiful luxuriance of 
our South of England scenery. 
J. Linnell, the elder, has transcribed 
another view of his favourite 
Surrey slopes. Some sheep and 
cattle are grazing on a hill-side 
clothed with delicate pink heather, 
with the rich earth here and there 
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shewing through it; a windmill 
crowns the summit and round the 
hase of the hill winds a country 
lane. The landscape melts into 
the far away blue. When too 
closely examined the sky and 
clouds look rather roughly painted, 
but at a little distance they be- 
come a wonderful billowy, fleecy 
mass. The staunch old hand has 
not yet lost its cunning. 

‘‘Green Leaves among the Sere,”’ 
by Mr. Boughton, is a charming 
union of landscape and figures. 
The last withered leaves of autumn 
cling to the bare trees and strew 
the grass; overhead the soft grey 
misty sky hangs like a silvery veil. 
A group of lovely girls and chil- 
dren are gathered under the 
trees, dressed in the pretty old 
fashions that are coming in again. 
Would that such sweet-fashioned 
faces would come in too. The 
** Waning of the Honeymoon” is 
also a clever study. 

‘Eventide: a Scene in the 
Westminster Union,” is one of 
those truthful and pathetic pictures 
of the lives of the very poor which 
are not without their own sad 
poetry. It represents the aged 
women’s ward. There are various 
types of old and suffering faces, 
but their afflictions are not made 
loathsome or repulsive. There is 
another version of the subject in 
the same room by J. Charles. It 
is very inferior in treatment. The 
predominating blue colour is dis- 
agreeable, and the attitudes and 


expression of the faces are too 
uniform. 

‘‘ Newgate. Committed for 
Trial,” by Frank Holl, is a kin- 


dred work. Mr. Holl has always 
been remarkably successful in the 
delineation of simple misery. We 
recently saw his first original 


painting, executed at the age of 
sixteen, and already something of 
the same melancholy pathos and 
cool grey tones of colour character- 
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ised his work. He also exhibits a 
portrait, which is sketchy and 
strong. Mr. Dicksee’s lovely pic- 


ture, ‘‘Madeline: the Eve of St. 
Agnes,” is hung in rather a dark 


corner. We were going to pass it 
by with a remark that it was 
inferior to his last year’s produc- 
tion, ‘‘ Harmony,” when suddenly a 
gleam of sunshine floated between 
us and it, and lighted up the moon- 
beams with magical effect. 

In ‘ Beati Possidentes: after 
an Entomological Sale,” by Mr. 
Armstrong, are some capital 
studies of heads. Mr. Calderon 
has a good strong picture repre- 
senting the removal of some nuns 
from a convent which is about to 
be wrecked by Act of Parliament, 
in the time of Cromwell. The 
archway and paved court are 
solidly painted, and the strong- 


wheeled, old-fashioned cart. The 
frightened nuns in the cart, and 


the sad ones in the doorway bid- 
ding them farewell, are admirably 
rendered. Mr. Calderon has also 
a sunny picture, ‘La Gloire de 
Dijon,” a bonny, bright girl witha 
great basket of the famous roses. 
The foreshortening of the arms. is 
good, and the loosely knotted light 
shawl and blue apron form a 
pretty costume. M. Edouard 
Frére -has two of his charming 
studies of children, and there is 
another pretty little study that 
reminded us of him, although 
somewhat brighter in the colour- 


ing. It is ‘‘Tired,” by Mr. E. 
Hume. ‘ Autumn,” by Mr. Or- 


chardson, is a charming girl 
in an orchard, with apples ga- 
thered in the skirt of her trans- 
parent muslin dress. ‘‘ You are 
no Chick,” a frog in the farmyard, 
isa humorous drawing. ‘Country 
Courtship,” two owls in an oak, 
reminds us of our old friend 
Mortimer Collins’ pets, ‘‘ Lord and 
Lady,” who used to inhabit the 
stump of an old oak in his garden, 
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which he declared had grown into 
a marvellous likeness of an owl- 
face. ‘‘ Tipping,” by J. Hardy, 
is a solid work, and ‘“ Drawing 
for Military Service: Modern 
Italy,” by Mr. Topham, is a clever 
picture. There are many excellent 
lifelike portraits. The art of por- 
traiture is making rapid progress. 
There are faithful reproductions 
of bits of nature and of atmo- 
spheric effects by the score, excel- 
lent war studies, studies of life, 
domestic and public, at home and 
in all quarters of the globe; but 
taking the Exhibition as a whole, 
it presents a prosaic monotony. 
There is but little that elevates 
itself beyond saleable value, and 
we get very weary before we reach 
the end of the long, closely packed 
galleries. 

It is a relief to turn from what is 
in truth the great picture market of 
a mercantile nation to another col- 
lection of paintings, whereimagina- 
tion hashad freer scope. Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, a true lover of art and 
himself a painter of considerable 
merit, has gathered together in 
the Grosvenor Gallery a noble 
collection of paintings. We have 
never before seen in so small a 
number of works so many which 
attain to a lofty standard. There 
is a certain amount of decidedly 
inferior work among them, but 
only enough to rest and restore 
the eye that has excited itself 
through so much beauty. And 
some of the work that we might 
be inclined to condemn is so daring 
in its odd freaks that it is relieved 
from the ordinary prosaic ugliness. 
The delicate tinted walls, the 
luxurious space, and the soft 


diffused light enable each picture 
to shine out in its fullest loveliness. 
We enter into a temple, and rest 
awhile and muse and dream; and 
our only ungratified wish is that 
those pictured boy ringers in the 
vestibule with the music-fed faces 
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could ring out from their bells 
an accompaniment of sweet wild 
melody—soft and distant—vibra- 
tions of music just audible through 
the air. 

We meet noble examples of 
the two schools of painting that 
may be regarded as the polar 
opposites of each other—the Con- 
ventional Ideal and the Natural 
Realistic. We may regard Mr. 
Burne-Jones as a type of the one 
and Mr. Legros of the other. Mr. 
Watts in a large measure unites 
the excellences of both. While 
sharing the vigour and truthful- 
ness of the young school of nature, 
he rises in some of his nobler 
works to a lofty ideal symbolism 
that makes them worthy to rank 
as illustrated pages in the great 
Bibles of Humanity. His ideal 
works appeal to the universal 
imagination: Mr. Burne-Jones’ 
only to that of a school specially 
educated to understand them. 
The picture that first arrested our 
steps, and of which we took the 
last lingering farewell glance as 
we left the gallery, is ‘Time and 
Death.” We have before seen 
only two of Mr. Watts’s pictures 
which leave so large an impression. 
They were ‘The Wife of Pyg- 
malion,” and that noble painting 
of ‘Love and Death” that we 
were glad to have an opportunity 
of seeing again in the Grosvenor 
Gallery last year. The present 
work is a worthy companion to it. 
The figure of Time is a marvellous 
impersonation—Time, with scythe 
on shoulder, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, a 
youth, beautiful and strong, and 
swift and glad, with tawny limbs 
and hair “ blowing like a flame.” 
And yet we feel that he is only 
Time. There is no depth of living 
light, no glow of eternity in the 
round eager eyes. The forms of 
his face, although the strong face 
of a young man, retain something 
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of the smooth curves of infancy. 
And who is the woman with her 
hand clasped in his? As we gaze 
she seems to shape herself into 
Humanity, drooping, suffering, at 
the point to die, and yet withal 
nobler, more spiritual, more en- 
during than he. Time is no true 
mate for her. He stands suddenly 
arrested while she takes a faint 
step forward and droops aside 
from him. Her fingers relax 
their hold. She casts a lingering 
glance at the fair blossoms 
gathered in the skirts of her gar- 
ment. Behind hovers the shadowy 
Death Angel with the balance and 
the drawn sword. His garments, 
though dim, are not sad-coloured. 
The face is hidden—the face of 
Death must be ever a mystery, but 
a faint light seems to radiate from 
it. We feel it could not be a 
terrible face. A moment more 
and the companionship of Time 
and Life will be severed. Courage, 
Humanity ! 

Next to “Time and Death” 
hangs another picture by the same 
hand, entitled ‘‘ Mischief.’ <A 
tricksy sprite with lovely iridescent 
wings, in floating garments of 
saffron and dark blue, is binding 
the hero with chains of flowers, in 
a tangled wilderness of roses and 
creeping plants. The picture is of 
a rich, mellow harmony of colour, 
and of that wonderful texture that 
distinguishes Mr. Watts’s best 
work. Hard by, ‘‘Ophelia” rests 
her chin upon a mossy stone, frail 
and pallid, the wreck of a sweet 
soul; one limp hand lies on the 
moss, and she gazes idly down- 
wards, as if watching her blossoms 
borne away on the stream. 

The small study of Sir Galahad 
is a perfect gem. The young 
knight paces beside a gentle milk 
white steed, with clasped hands and 
a transfigured face. We feel that 
he has seen the vision of the Holy 
Grail. He is clad in a suit of mail, 
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which catches the gleam of the 
dawn, and heis bareheaded. The 
face and hair are but little elabo- 
rated, yet they leave nothing 
further to be desired. The rich 
dark greens of the vegetation and 
blue quiet sky, with a rolling mass 
of morning clouds, complete the 
picture. Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Britomart” 
in the Royal Academy is also a 
noble work. 

We pass on to the great apostle 
of the Medieval revival, Mr. 
Burne-Jones. The ‘‘Laus Veneris” 
occupies the post of honour in the 
East Gallery. It is so marvellously 
beautiful, after its kind, that we 
cannot wonder at all that has been 
said and sung in its praise, and it 
seems invidious to utter a word 
of dispraise ; yet we cannot but ask 
ourselves, Is this Venus? Is this 
indeed the Lady of Love, with the 
face of a sated favourite and 
the look of a woman whose nerves 
are all unstrung? Well has she 
laid her crown upon her lap, a dis- 
crowned queen. Hence!—eager 
young warriors hurrying to her 
shrine, this queen will not inspire 
you to high thought and daring 
deed—verily a Queen of the Pessi- 
mists—and her maidens’ music 
will but numb your soul. In “Le 
Chant d’Amour,” again, we have 
surpassing beauty coupled with 
unutterable sadness. ‘ Day,” 
‘The Four Seasons,” and “ Night” 
are represented in a series of six 
panels. “Day” is a youth of 
wondrous beauty, but ah! so worn 
and pale. He looks as if just 
arisen after a night of unrest, 
with weary eyes and scarce re- 
pressed yawns of exhaustion. His 
very torch burns dim, and sheds 
nolights and shadowsover hisform. 
Fleecy cloudlets girdle him, and 
float up around hisfeet. We pre- 
fer Mr. Burne-Jones’ conception 
of “Night.” The drooping form 
and the weariness seem more in 
harmony with Night than with the 
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bright young Day. “ Night’s” 
heavy blue drapery and the blue 
sky and sea, and the blue-green of 
the grass, and of the marble door- 
way are relieved by one gleam of 
ruddy smoke from her reversed 
torch; this one touch of warm 
colour has a wonderful value in 
the picture. “Spring,” ‘ Sum- 
mer,” “ Autumn,” and ‘“‘ Winter” 
are symbolised by four lovely 
female figures. They all share the 
same hopeless, heartsick sadness. 
The small picture of “Pan and 
Psyche” is delightful. Psyche’s 
graceful young form is emerging 
from the waters—her wet hair 
massed together on herneck. Pan, 
kneeling on a rock, bends forward 
and lays his hand in loving sym- 
pathy on her head. The dark 
skin and shaggy hair of the Satyr 
set off Psyche’s fair sweetness. 
The water reeds and blossoms 
make a lovely surrounding for 
her, and the quiet green meadow 
and encircling rocks, and the blue 
sky make up a whole of exquisite 
harmony. 

Not far from Mr. Burne-Jones 
is a single work by Miss Evelyn 
Pickering. It is one of the finest 
paintings we have ever seen by a 
woman painter. The subject is 
‘*Venus and Cupid.” The drapery 
of Venus is exquisitely modelled, 
reminding us of the multitudinous 
airy folds of that marvel in stone, 
the Venus of the Elgin marbles. 
The face is lovely, with loose wavy 
hair blown about ; perhaps she is 
hardly the Goddess of Love, yet 
she is very beautiful; and Cupid 
is a beautiful boy. The caressing 
action of the two figures is charm- 
ing, and the shells on the sea-shore 
are rendered with wonderful truth. 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope has also 
impersonations of “ Night” and 
‘‘Morning.”” They are not very 
satisfactory. ‘‘ Morning” is a 
singular figure, attired in pink 
bandages lined with blue, which are 
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ingeniously twisted about his limbs, 
and must greatly impede their 
movements. He is pouring sun- 
rays of gold out of a small gold 
urn. ‘‘ Night” moves through 
the air, encircled with a dusky 
mantle. The inevitable pink band- 
ages reappear over her dark robe, 
but not with such startling effect 
as upon ‘ Morning’s” otherwise 
nude form. Just beneath hangs a 
landscape by Mr. A. F. Grace, of 
which the delicate beauty is some- 
what impaired by its near prox- 
imity to the deep hues of ‘‘ Night.” 
He is also represented in the 
Royal Academy by several land- 
scapes in oil and water colours, 
noteworthy for a certain peaceful 
poetry that characterises them. 
‘«Proserpine,” by Mr. WalterCrane, 
belongs also to the Medieval 
school. The daffodils are beauti- 
fully painted in every individual 
blossom, but there is a total lack 
of atmosphere. Pluto’s figure is 
fine, and so are the black horses of 
Hades. In the vestibule is another 
work by Mr. Burne-Jones of great 
singularity—an oak panel repre- 
senting Perseus and the Graiz. 
The armour of Perseus and the 
robes of the awful sisters are 
wrought in some metal laid on 
the panel in slight relief; 
similarly the sparkling eye which 
Perseus is in the act of snatching 
is laid on in metal. It recalled to 
our mind a_ strange Chinese 
picture we saw at Sir Henry 
Thompson’s Exhibition, with little 
conventional figures standing out 
in relief from the ground. The 
astonishment and puzzle of the 
spectators at this extraordinary 
work of art of Mr. Burne-Jones is 
a sight not to be speedily forgotten. 
Leaving the pre-Raphaelites, we 
glance now at the paintings of 
the other school. 

Mr. Legros isin great force. He 
exhibits some more of those charm- 
ing studies of heads painted before 
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his pupils in the Slade School; two 
of these are portraits of his brother 
professors at University College. 
He has also a fine study in mono- 
chrome for a St. Sebastian, and 
several pictures painted in his 
bold, strong style. Mr. Millais 
exhibits a beautiful portrait of 
twin sisters—wonderfully alike. 
We longed to scrub a little dirty 
colour over some of the accessories. 
He does an injustice both to his 
own really fine picture and also to 
two charming girls by so attracting 
the attention of the beholders to 
wondrous trimmings of braid and 
lace, and the marvel of a dog-whip 
with a plaited and knotted lash, 
that they have no eyes for the 
higher excellences of the work. 
His other picture, ‘‘A Good Re- 
solve,” is one of the half-length 
girl figures of which he is so fond. 
The flesh colour is good; Mr. Millais 
is recovering from the attack of 
chalkiness he suffered from a few 
years ago. Mr. Hubert Herkomer 
has some good portraits, and a fine 
study of an old man and two chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ Who comes here ?” 
The expression of interest and in- 
quiry in the faces is well rendered. 
“A Mudlark”’ is a little picture 
full of fresh life. A ragged little 

ure-faced lassie is perched like a 

ird on an old stump which rises 
out of the water-side mud. 

Mr. Alma Tadema contributes 
several paintings, which exhibit 
his customary excellences of 
perfect imitation of marble and ar- 
chaic knowledge ; in other respects 
they are less noticeable than many 
of his works. ‘‘A Rain Cloud,” 
by Mr. Hallé, is not ethereal enough 
to represent vapour dissolving in 
tears. The clouds and rain and 
gleam of rainbow are good. There 
is, by the same artist, a portrait of 
Mrs. Poynter, wearing a string of 
coral beads, which are very pretty 
when examined closely, but at a 
distance they give the disagreeable 
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effect of a red line round her 
throat as if she had been beheaded 


and the head replaced. Mr. 
Poynter is represented only by 
some small water-colour land- 
scapes. They are painted with 
his accustomed fidelity. Mr. 
Boughton has two _ excellent 
pictures—“ The Rivals,” and 
‘‘March Weather.” Mr. Morris 
has chosen a mirthful theme—a 
country girl, on a shaggy donkey, 
driving a flock of geese before her 
down a lane, and flapping her 
blue mantle at them like wings. 
‘Pity is akin to Love,” by Mrs. 
Louise Jopling, is a pleasant 
picture. A handsome young 
man, with his arm in a sling, 
is spreading his web, to which 
the pretty white-robed maiden will 
evidently soon fall a victim. The 
circular mirror is cleverly repre- 
sented, and the fine old oak 
cabinet of blue Nankin china. 
We are again reminded of Sir 
Henry Thompson’s gallery, where 
groups of aristocratic visitors were 
peering into cabinets and whis- 
pering to each other with bated 
preath of the priceless rarity and 
antiquity of sundry specimens. 
We had been barbarous enough 
to regard them as a collection of 
pleasant bits of noble form or blue 
colour to decorate an apartment or 
introduce into a picture, consider- 
ably more refined, but still not dif- 
fering in anything but degree from 
the blue willow pattern that has be- 
come so happily naturalised in our 
cottages. Is rarity becoming 
accepted as a quality of artistic 
perfection? We notice a splendid 
portrait of Mr. W. H. Elvy and 
his dog, by Mr. Gregory. The 
faces of both are full of character. 
The old coat has a personality too. 

M. Tissot’s pictures are as ad- 
mirable in execution and as dis- 
agreeable in conception as usual. 
Mr. Whistler shews a selection of 
harmonies, nocturnes, variations, 
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and arrangements. He belongs 
to a school of his own and is 
already beginning to find imitators. 
We expect something will emerge 
from the obscurity when he has 
worked off some of his present 
eccentricity. A hot discussion was 
raging in front of these pictures 
between an elderly lady and a 
young one. The elder maintained 
that the titles were intended for 
the frames and not for the pictures 
at all. The younger could not 
agree to this astonishing asser- 
tion. At last they both came to the 
amicable conclusion that the titles 
had got mixed up and affixed to the 
wrong pictures. A well known 
poet who followed in their wake 
decided that the frame formed the 
‘‘gold”? in the Harmonies, and 
that the leading tenet of the new 
school must be to regard the frame 
as part of the picture. The Mar- 
chioness of Waterford has some 
vigorous water-colours. Several of 
them are on Scriptural subjects. 
Her style suits them well. Otto 
Weber is represented by three 
charming landscapes with cattle, 
and Mark Fisher by two—one of 
them with cattle, and the other with 
sheep ; but the finest landscapes in 
the whole collection are the three 
by Mr. Cecil Lawson. He has also 
two in the Royal Academy, one 
in particular of great originality, 
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but they are badly hung. The 
most important of the three 
in the Grosvenor Gallery is 
from Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘In the 
Minister’s Garden.””’ We seem to 
stand there among the profusion 
of sweet, old-fashioned garden 
flowers, and the cabbages growing 
side by side with them. There 
are delicate pink hollyhocks, red 
and yellow roses, nasturtiums and 
poppies, marigold, sweetpeas, 
carnations and blue larkspur. The 
beehives stand in a row on the 
bench. Beyond, stretches the 
moorland in far perspective, with 
varying light and shade, up to the 
blue sky and floating summer 
clouds. The same painter’s other 
works are ‘“‘Strayed: a Moonlight 
Pastoral,” and ‘‘ In the Valley: a 
Pastoral,” both the very poetry of 
landscape art. 

But we have not described all 
the pictures that so many persons 
flock to see. The living pictures, 
the dainty costumes, the silks 
and laces, and springtime nuances 
of colour, these are not in the 
catalogue, but, in spite of the 
crowding, we prefer the days when 
they are present to the dreary 
Press-day, when a scanty band, 
armed with note books, files 
through the long, unawakened 
galleries. 

L. 8. Coox. 
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“ My Rose of blushing!” 

The love bird whispered, 

“Mine e’er to woo thee, the life-time’s hour 
Than dawn thou’rt rarer, 

There’s none so fair, or 

A rose of kisses ! 

All in the morning ”— 

Thus sang the love bird unto the flower. 


Then sang the flower 

Unto the love bird— 

“O sweet the wooing, this life-time’s hour, 
What new life filling, 

Came with wild thrilling 

When you came singing, 

All in the morning”— 

Thus to the love bird low sang the flower. 


** With thee abiding,” 

The love bird murmured,— 

‘Creating new loves, the life-time’s hour ; 
Till eyes shall glisten, 

When maidens listen 

To our sweet wooing 

All in the morning "— 

So sang the love bird unto the flower. 


“ E’er angels guiding 

To all sweet trysting, 

Till earth is leavened, the life-time’s hour, 
From morn till even, 

With part of heaven ;— 

Life’s summer season, 

Life’s singing morning, 

O Love is here,” sing the bird and flower. 


The words of the above song are written by Mr. C. O’Conor, to an air which he 
caught from the crooning of his grandmother and his mother, who were Irish peasants. 
With some difficulty - air has been noted down, and the accompaniment is due to Mr. 
Arthur Crump.- [Ex 
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MaGpALen CoLiecE, Oxrorp, 
May 24th. 


The event par excellence of a busy and bright month has been the 
election of my Lord Cranbrook’s successor. Never in my experience 
of Oxford politics has a contest been conducted so thoroughly on the 
principle styled by logicians ‘‘ cross-division.” Instead of two opposite 
camps, well defined, we have witnessed the spectacle of stragglers from 
each and all of the great political and religious sections voting pro- 
miscuously. Confusion, in fact, was worse confounded. Professor 
Smith came forward as a representative of ‘intellect,’ and everybody 
supposed that he was a philosophical Radical of the Fawcett variety, 
with pronounced Liberal opinions, and a sympathy for the Liberal 
platform. Scarcely, however, was his candidature announced than 
there appeared, very much in contravention of academical etiquette, 
a manifesto hinting that the learned Professor was not altogether pro- 
Russian. The effect of this false move was magical. The dearest 
desire of the High Church party is to see the Mosque of St. Sophia 
reconverted into a Christian—or rather Greek—temple, and their 
sympathies have gone with Mr. Gladstone and the philo-Russians. 
Hence, they were anything but gratified by the Professor’s inter- 
mediate attitude, and would have preferred advanced to such very 
colourless opinions. Now Professor Smith’s sole chance against 
a staunch Tory of the Talbot type was by fusing the Broad 
Churchmen with the Ritualists. To have begun by offending 
the latter, therefore, was to begin with singular unwisdom. 
Mr. Gladstone for years held his own with the sensitive 
academical constituency by uniting under his banner all that 
was not Tory and not Evangelical or via-media, t.e., negative, in 
Churchmanship. Professor Smith, on the contrary, disheartened both 
Liberals and High Churchmen of the extreme sort, and hence from the 
first his candidature was an inevitable fiaseo. If Congregation, instead of 
Convocation, returned the University burgesses, a man of learning and 
influence might have a chance of success. Oxford, however, as a con- 
stituency, is nothing if not clerical, and he who aspires to represent her 
must assimilate with clericalism of some form or other. It happened in 
the present instance that the successful opponent of the Liberal cham- 
pion enjoyed a reputation for Churchmanship which rendered him 
personally popular. The Low Churchmen voted for him en bice, 
although he is alike the highest of the High and also is suspected of 
leaning in the direction of Disestablishment, and he received the cordial 
support of such eminent Ritualists as, ¢.g., Father Benson, of Cowley. Add 
to this the huge body of voters who, having had difficulties with the 
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examiners in their younger days, secretly detest “intellect,” the 
purely political Conservatives, and a few men of Liberal sentiments 
who opine that it is necessary to rally round the Government at this 
crisis, and you will easily account for the thumping majority of Mr. 
Talbot. To give an idea of how erratically the voting went I 
may mention that Drs. Pusey and Liddon favoured the Liberal 
Professor, whilst Dr. Bright compromised by abstention, and the 
ruck of Dr. Pusey’s followers went hot and strong for Talbot. 
It was altogether a muddled business, so far as the Liberal party was 
concerned, and I do not hesitate to affirm, without intending the least 
disrespect to Professor Smith, that they ran the wrong horse. Mr. 
Grant Duff, William Henry Gladstone, or even some young Balliol 
nobleman, would have pulled to greater advantage, whilst if another 
Roundell Palmer could have been discovered, he might have won by 
half aneck. As it is, the University representation seems to be settled, 
and at the next vacancy it will be idle to subject Oxford to the 
excitement of a contest, which inevitably provokes some little acerbity 
on either side, and in the present instance has had the lamentable 
effect of consigning a distinguished member of Professor Smith’s 
Committee to a lunatic asylum. 

A body of imaginative gentlemen, whose head-quarters are said to 
be in Lambeth, have been exploiting the wild notion of Corporate 
Re-union in Oxford. They contrived to collect together a sympathising 
audience, under the presidency of the Bishop of Bombay, and built a 
number of castles—or rather churches—in the air. Apropos, if it 
takes two to make a quarrel, it also takes two to patch it up. Dr. F. 
G. Lee, Mr. Reginald Blount, and others of their kidney, may clamour 
for absorption into the Roman Communion, .but they conveniently 
forget that the Church of Rome aims at taking over Anglicans by 
driblets, not collectively. Father Oxenham, of Balliol, is about the only 
Roman Catholic who dreams of this corporate scheme succeeding ; 
moreover, even if ‘‘ Barkis’”’ of the Vatican should be “ willin’,” it 
does not follow that the English clergy and laity would at all relish 
being ’verted. It is almost surprising that any section of Oxford 
should have condescended to lend an ear to this corporate chimera. 

The proposition of the Commissioners to ‘‘ sweat down” the College 
revenues in order to create a host of superfluous chairs; and further to 
endow them with a fine disregard of economy, has been received with 
astonishment and disgust by all, except the people who think they may 
obtain one of these new Professorships. The last Commission called 
into existence a member of new Professorships, whereof some—gud 
the University—have proved worse than useless, whilst others, such as the 
Waynflete Chair of Moral Philosophy, andthe Corpus Professorship of 
Latin, have done good service. Of course, if we could calculate upon a 
supply of such mammoths as Dean Mansell and Professors Conington, 
Chandler, and Jowett to lecture on subjects bearing upon the existing 
academical curriculum, no reasonable man would grudge the expenditure 
of a few thousands per annum. A chair of ‘‘ Chinese Metaphysics,” 
however, can hardly be considered a necessity for Oxford, and really, 
opulent as the University is, if regarded as the owner in 
fee simple of the estates of its twenty Colleges—a title not 
quite proven, by-the-bye—it is not so superfluously endowed as to 
be able to afford the luxury of squandering its resources on ornamental 
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objects. Eleemosynary assistance to struggling merit has been 
most inequitably swept away, and now-a-days, if a boy wishes to obtain 
a Scholarship to assist him in bearing the brunt of residence, he must 
first attend for seven or eight years a public school, and supplement 
the Head Master’s instruction by two or three costly coaches. After 
thus spending shout a thousand pounds he may—assuming that he is 
gifted with average talent and a strong memory—obtain a Scholarship 
of £100 per annum for four years, which will—in the event of his being 
ambitious of gaining honours in the schools, and engaging the services 
of more, and yet more, coaches—cover about one-third of his annual 
expenditure at Oxford. Send Alton Locke to the University with a 
burning thirst for knowledge, an unflagging industry, and all the 
errors of a self-made student to be corrected—there is no place for such 
a youth except in the rank of the neglected unattached, and no 
provision whatever to assist him to obtain a degree. It was not so 
always. ‘Twenty-five years ago, Dr. Gaisford, the late Dean of Christ 
Church, gave a humble student a Servitorship, and inasmuch as he 
happened to be penniless, volunteered at his own charges to furnish his 
rooms, and gave directions to the Precentor to see that this was done. 
When, however, the Precentor brought in a bill, iter alia, for six 
chairs, the boorish old Grecian, curtly remarking that his Servitors 
could not sit on more than one at once, sent five of the chairs 
back to the upholsterer. Nor was the Dean’s apparent parsimony 
misplaced. Eleemosynary offices such as Servitorships were subse- 
quently grasped by men of birth and means, and then, when the 
standard of poverty was found to be so variable, it was hastily argued 
that these aids to the impecunious must infallibly lead to jobbery, and 
hence they were converted into Scholarships open to competition. Within 
a limited space it is impossible to discuss the great problem of 
University and College Reform in all its bearings. One conclusion, 
however, appears unavoidable, viz., that the wholesale abstraction of 
College revenues to manufacture professors whose lectures nobody will 
attend would be an act of insensate fatuity. 

Oxford is already enlarging its phylacteries, and generally white- 
washing itself in preparation for the ‘*Commemoration,” which this 
year will fall late. As I write, the College races are attracting a 
certain number of visitors to the town. The Committee of the O. U. B. C. 
have reduced the number of racing nights from eight to six, very much 
tothe gratification of the oarsmen, who are thereby released earlier 
from the severe obligations of training. The rowing this year is quite 
up to the average, Keble having the best boat on the river. 

Your likeness of Dr. Charles Reade—he is of course Doctor in 
Oxford—is most excellent, and will charm his friends and fautors here. 
Your artist has caught his happiest expression, and the portrait 
generally, without sinning on the side of flattery, or onthat of burlesque, 
is at once truthful and expressive. Most of us have seen his features 
in precisely this guise when telling a racy anecdote in his rooms in 
the Magdalen ‘‘ New ap ag ” 1 do not know which to felicitate 
most, the great author or Tne : UntversiTy MaGazine. 
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Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
May 20th. 


It is hard to get a fair term’s work into six weeks, and those weeks 
much broken up by our May gaieties. We are now in what is known 
as the ‘“‘May Week,” which pours out its teeming life in boat races, 
cricket matches, lunch and supper parties, organ recitals, and concerts, 
and dies at length amid cheering and dancing. So far there has been 
little to complain of in the weather. It has, however, been not the 
very best the month can give us, which is rather disappointing, after 
experiencing that very best.a week ago. 

A writer from Cambridge has no political excitement to chronicle 
such as has just been drawing the eyes of all England upon Oxford. 
Nor have there been any opportunities here of listening to Cabinet 
Ministers and other statesmen. It is a wonder that our Union Society 
does not contrive to let us have some such opportunity. There was a 
little talk two or three years ago of getting up a grand celebration after 
the manner of the jubilee of the Oxford Society. Perhaps to have 
given effect to the idea would have looked somewhat like mimicry and 
have been undignified. It is doubtful whether we could have mustered 
quite so remarkable a gathering. 

Special interest attaches to the Union Debates during the May term, 
in consequence of the numerous ladies who adorn the gallery. 
Fortunately, last Tuesday’s speechifying was one of the best displays 
of the year. The proceedings commenced with the announcement of 
the names of the new officers for the term, who duly took their seats. 
The outgoing President, a great favourite with the House, spoke some 
pathetic words of farewell. His very look is pathos. 

The debate, which was ably opened, a gentleman from Clare wittily 
and eloquently opposing, was upon the policy of the Government with 
regard to the Eastern Question. This question has in one shape or 
another occupied the House several times during the academical year, 
invariably, your correspondent believes, with a triumph for the cause 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 

It is much to be wished that the internal arrangements of our Union 
premises were as comfortable as those at Oxford. The ‘ magazine 
room” is so awkwardly constructed and arranged that it is almost 
impossible for a reader in it not to suffer from either stuffiness, or 
draught, or want of light. It is a long, narrow room, with windows 
along one side, and fixed seats of a queer shape just under the windows 
and against the opposite wall. Architecturally, the building would 
probably be generally admitted to be more pleasing than that at 
Oxford. 

The architects have been in great power here during the last few 
years. Almost every College has made some addition to its outward 
form, and the last nine months have seen the rapid rise of the new 
abode of our ‘great and manly school of the highest theology.” (In 
such words, it appears, the Archbishop of Canterbury has lately 
characterised the teaching of our Divinity Professors.) There is much 
reason to believe that the new pile opposite St. John’s will be an 
acquisition to Cambridge. Some say that it will have a stunted 
look, but let judgment be suspended till the roof is on. 
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It is pleasant to have caught a glimpse once more of the familiar 
face of Mr. Randolph, who was not many years ago one of the 
University ‘‘Eight.” The Zanzibar Mission was fortunate when it 
secured his services. Mr. Randolph preached here yesterday, and was 
announced to address a meeting this afternoon. He appears to be in 
excellent health. 

Cambridge has of late been taking a very warm interest in foreign 
missions. <A ‘‘ Mission Aid Association’? has been established, chiefly 
under the auspices of Professor Westcott, with a view to interest 
University men in the work which is going on in the various parts of the 
globe and to spread information. To the same energetic Professor was 
due in large measure the establishment of the Cambridge University 
Mission at Delhi, from which we may hope that posterity will see India 
reaping frmts of advanced education as well as of religious light. 
Within the last few weeks a home has been opened at Cambridge for 
the reception of students who intend to become missionaries. It has 
been placed under the charge of a graduate, whose eminent qualities are 
pretty sure (humanly speaking) to command success. Mr. Allnutt, who 
was formerly tutor of the institution which has developed into Cavendish 
‘College, has been known since his resignation of that post as a most 
effective parish worker. It is thought and said by many that the new 
mission home will be taken as the basis of the ‘“‘Selwyn College,” now so 
much talked about. There would be an appropriateness in giving 
a missionary character to the memorial of the greatest missionary Bishop 
of modern times. The non-collegiate student system, now so prominent 
a feature among us, has removed many difficulties which might 
otherwise have beset the project of establishing a new denominational 
College. 

There is no likelihood of a change this May in the headship of the 
river. The Jesus men have kept far away from Caius every night, and 
have justified their claim to the lead which, as I intimated in my last 
letter, they have been taking in boating affairs. 

The bicyclists have now a fair ground for exercising, adjoining the 
Trinity and Johnian cricket fields. For it they are mainly indebted to 
the interest of a Fellow of this College, well known for his two hobbies, 
bicycling and organ playing. In the Inter-University contest on 
Saturday they did not shew themselves to have profited by their lately 
acquired advantages. 

The University Musical Society is to give us at its one hundred 
and fifty-seventh concert the glorious Requiem by Friedrich Kiel, a 
style of composition for which Mr. Stanford, the ruling genius of the 
Society, is anxious to encourage a taste. 

We are waiting impatiently for the publication of Professor Seeley’s 
book upon Baron Stein. It will be the first great historical work which 
has proceeded from the Regius Professor of Modern History. Presu- 
mably the long delay in its appearance is due to a feeling upon the 
part of the author that that which is intended to be immortal ought not 
to be prematurely born. 
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Trinity CoLLEcE, Dustin. 


When I wrote last month, I mentioned that a Commission had been 
sitting to devise remedies for slackness of promotion among the Fellows. 
I am told that they have now reported. I have not seen the report, but 
if my informants are accurate in describing their recommendation, these 
are eminently unsatisfactory. They propose to add two to the existing 
Senior Fellows: and no doubt for the moment this would make some 
promotions, though it would not, as the Commissioners seem to fancy, 
give everybody two steps all the way down. But the ultimate result 
would be that the Fellows promoted by the vacancies thus made would 
have nine Seniors to get rid of instead of seven, before any of them 
could get another step. What was really wanted was a provision in the- 
nature of superannuation, for Fellows incapacitated by age or infirmity. 
Juniors would naturally be tempted to think many more Seniors 
incapacitated than may actually be so. But blindness must surely be 
held to incapacitate a man from holding an important administrative 
post in an educational body—and one of the Seniors is afflicted with 
blindness. Few men have done better work in their day than the 
Senior in question, and I for one should be the last to wish him dealt 
hardly with in his honoured old age. But the fitting acknowledgment 
of his services is a liberal retiring annuity—not a nominal tenure of 
office of which he cannot perform the duties, and which he holds to the 
detriment of men who can. Again, loss of memory, even more than 
blindness, unfits a man to be a college tutor—and one of our tutors. 
has completely lost his memory. 

These appear to me to be fitting cases fur supersession and 
compensation—not for a weak compassion which is injustice to others. 
The sum paid, or due, to the College out of the Church Surplus is the 
proper fund to draw upon in order to provide superannuations. The 
money was granted as a compensation for the right of presentation to. 
livings; and it is well known that the College livings offered the very 
safety-valve that is now wanted. Morally, therefore, the money belongs. 
to the Junior Fellows, whose prospects have been injured. With this 
fund as a nucleus it ought to have been easy to provide liberal 
superannuation for at least the two men I have mentioned ; and a due 
give-and-take in the way of promotion might be secured by some 
changes in the constitution of the Board. 

There is no reason in the nature of things in the abstract, why the 
Board should have a nominal power of ‘‘co-opting’” its members, 
limited by a customary rule of always co-opting the senior of the Junior 
Fellows. Neither is there any reason why the members of the Board 
should divide all the more lucrative College offices among themselves, 
according to a rule which has never, so far as I know, been formulated. 
I speak of these things with the deference due from one uninitiated. I 
speak of them also without any desire to blame or condemn the Board, 
who are not responsible for their own constitution, and who, as a rule, 
use their powers with justice and liberality. But the present arrange- 
ments seem to me eminently calculated to encourage that clinging to 
office and emolument which is at present injuring the efficiency of the 
College as an institution. The Commission might very well have 
extended its inquiries in this direction. Their second recommendation 
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is even more imbecile than the other. They propose to hold a Fellow- 
ship examination yearly, vacancy or no vacancy ; the person elected to 
be a ‘Fellow Designate,” and to succeed in order of seniority to the 
vacancy when it does occur. A suggestion more fitly adapted for ruin- 
ing the standard of Fellowship probably never was devised by the wit 
of man. 

This notable scheme will probably be opposed in Parliament; and 
in the present state of public affairs, if opposed it will pretty surely 
be shelved. Those Fellows who are in immediate expectation of 
promotion might conceivably be better pleased to get the two steps 
(if they are two, which is doubtful) and leave the rest to the future. 
sut though a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, there are 
circumstances where a bird in the hand is an absolute hindrance to 
your ever getting the two in the bush. In other words, incomplete 
remedies for admitted grievances may turn out as bad as no remedy 
at all. 

Another term has begun, and another Kottabos is out. As usual, 
the proportion of English verse is rather in excess. It is all very good, 
but in a classical miscellany one wants classics. Of the translated 
pieces the best is Mr. Tyrrell’s Plautine version of the famous Falstaff 
scene (Henry IV., Part I., Act I1., Scene 4). There are certain 
expressions and turns of phrase very happily imitated, and none but a 
student of Plautus could have found such apt equivalents for the 
“base comparisons” of the dialogue. Wihili verum for a “vile 
standing-tuck,”’ will puzzle many, until they recollect that there is a 
Plautine verwm with the first syllable short, and which does not mean 
true. There is a feature of the earlier numbers of Kottabos which I 
miss very much in later ones—I mean translations from the classics 
into English verse. These might well be encouraged ; few exercises 
would be more valuable as aids to scholarship. 

I told you in my last of a freak of certain undergraduates whereby 
Floed’s portrait in the Dining Hall was injured. 1 can now give you 
some further details. The weapon used was an air gun and not a 
pea rifle. Tlie bullet struck the extreme lower corner of the canvas, 
not the skirt of the coat, as I said. The culprits (for there were two, 
the owner of the air gun and the actual shooter) declare that the 
affair was an accident. They aimed (they say) at a cat on the parapet. 
The bullet deflected and passed through the window. Apparently, 
the Board has accepted their excuse : for, instead of being rusticated 
(as every one thought they would be), they are to suffer the 
comparatively light penalty of paying a fine and passing an 
extra examination before being allowel to present themselves for 
Little-go. 

There is to be a great cricket match next week—fifteen of Trinity 
against the South of England eleven. I fear I shall not be here to 
give you the report of it, which may be interesting. Vacation falls 
late this year, so I may have more to tell you before we break up. 
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Duruam, May 22nd. 


The last link which connected the University with the past 
generation is broken. Canon Jenkyns, who for so many years filled 
most ably the post of Professor of Divinity, died on Tuesday, 
April 2nd, at the ripe age of eighty-two. Dr. Jenkyns was a man of 
more than ordinary distinction. He was educated at Eton and at 
Oxford. He took his degree at Oxford, as a Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, in the year 1816, attaining the highest honours as double first 
class. He was at Corpus at the time of its greatest fame and was a contem- 
porary of the late Mr. Justice Coleridge, Dr. Arnold, John Keble, and 
many other distinguished men. In 1818 he was elected by competition to a 
Fellowship of Oriel, at that time one of the highest distinctions attain- 
able; Oriel being then at the summit of its reputation. In 1833 he 
was appointed Professor of Greek in the newly founded University of 
Durham. The Professorship of Divinity soon afterwards becoming vacant 
by the removal of the Rev. Hugh James Rose, Dr. Jenkyns undertook the 
work of the Divinity Chair; and when promoted in 1839 to a Canonry, 
was formally transferred to the Divinity Professorship, which he 
occupied as long as his health permitted hii to work. For upwards of 
a quarter of a century Professor Jenkyns continued his lectures in 
theology ; and his learning and acumen were so highly valued that num- 
bers of young men were in the habit of spending three terms at Durham 
after the completion of their course elsewhere, a practice which has 
gradually disappeared owing to the establishment of Theological 
Colleges, and the introduction of a theological curriculum in the older 
Universities. Dr. Jenkyns possessed great powers of teaching; and 
had the singular gift of being able to lecture down to the apprehension 
of the duller students, while supplying materials of thought and reading 
to the highest. Many of his pupils have since proved themselves 
distinguishedtheologians. Some have been raised to the Episcopate, and 
all bear testimony to the clearness and value of the instruction with 
which Dr. Jenkyns’ lectures abounded. The secret of his power as a 
lecturer depended in great part on his diligence as a student. He was 
indefatigable in reading in reference to his lectures. On some subjects, 
especially on Liturgies and on Ecclesiastical History, he had worked 
most assiduously at the original sources. His copies of authors were 
scored and marked with the evidences of exact and continued study. 
His best courses of lectures were considered to be those on the two 
subjects just named ; and his Exposition of the Epistles. His organisa- 
tion of the course of theological reading was very remarkable. His 
lectures were given mostly from notes, and no copies of them written by 
him in MS. remain, save of a few more formal courses which he gave 
on Sunday afternoons. In the year 1864, in consequence of a severe 
accident, Canon Jenkyns felt compelled to resign the Professorship, 
though still able to perform the duties of his Cathedral appointment. 
He shortly afterwards retired to Botley Hill, Southampton, where he 
had come into possession of an estate, and after that time he was only 
seen in Durham for his canonical residence. 

Canon Jenkyns had the good fortune to make an interesting 
literary discovery some years ago when searching in the Library of 
Lambeth Palace, in connection with his valuable edition of Cranmer’s 
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works. He met with a copy of the thirteen Articles drawn up in the 
year 1539 from the Augsburg Confession, at the command of Henry the 
Eighth; the purpose of which Articles was to effect a union 
between England and the Protestant princes of Germany, at the time 
when Genry feared a united attack from France and Spain. The 
permanent literary interest of the discovery lies in the fact that the 
Reformers made use of these Articles in drawing up the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the English Church. The edition of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
works, above alluded to, which Dr. Jenkyns brought out shortly before 
his appointment to Durham, was marked by scholarlike accuracy and 
still continues to be the standard edition. 

At the time when the Durham University Commission sat in 1862, 
some scandal was raised at the discovery that, whilst the tutors were 
poorly paid, the Professors, with their larger incomes, had received a 
portion of the fees paid by students, which in some cases exceeded £200 
a year. In justice, therefore, to the departed, it ought to be known that 
Dr. Jenkyns put aside all this money for the benefit of the University. 
It was year by year invested in such a manner as to found a Theological 
Scholarship. 

Dr. Jenkyns was the last of the ‘‘ Golden Canons; ” the income of 
such canonries, though variable, being supposed to amount to several 
thousands per annum. 

In private life Dr. Jenkyns was a man of most estimable character. 
He was a Conservative in politics, and in theology a divine of the old 
moderate High Church school. Up to the last he retained his faculties 
unimpaired. He possessed great powers of administration and sound 
judgment, and was known as an excellent man of business; endowed 
with vigorous natural sense and large culture. 
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The Jewish Messiah: A Critical 
History of the Messianic Idea 
among the Jews, from the Rise of 
the Maccabees to the Closing of the 
Talmud. By James Drummond, 


B.A., Professor of Theology in 
Manchester New College. London: 


sapgae. 1877. 

e welcome Mr. Drummond’s 
work, not only on account of its 
own merit, which is of a high 
order, but also as an indication of 
the increasing desire on the part 
of educated men to broaden the 
basis of religious thought by 
making acquaintance with sources 
of information which have been 
scandalously neglected. So long 
as a little Latin and less Greek 
formed the main acquirements of 
the English theologian, and so 
long as his acquaintance with 
Hebrew was derived from dic- 
tionaries which took their inter- 
pretations from the Vulgate, it 
was natural enough to assume that 
the thirty-nine books of the Old, 
and the twenty-seven of the 
New Testament contained the 
whole corpus of theological truth. 
It is true that the publication 
—in 1698 and 1703—of Suren- 
huse’s noble translation of the 
Mishna (cited by Mr. Drummond) 
left the students to whom those 
valuable volumes were accessible 
without excuse. No one familiar 
with that book—which Dr. Adam 
Clark declared to be an indispens- 
able part of every theological 
library—can doubt the futility of 
any attempt to understand what 
was the Jewish faith at the time of 
Christ from the mere study of the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa. That much greater 
value and authority is possessed 
by the judiciary treatises of the 
Mishna, such as the tract Sanhe- 


drin, than by such books as Esther 
or Canticles, is apparent to the 
humblest capacity. The man 
familiar with the Jewish Law, not 
as English divines say it ought to 
have been, but as literature tells 
as that it was, understood by the 
writer of the First Gospel, can un- 
derstand that Gospel. He who is 
not must fail altogether to under- 
stand many of its main doctrines. 
It is therefore matter of great 
satisfaction to see how the full and 
luminous literature, not only of 
the Jews, but of their contempo- 
raries, is now gradually being 
made accessible to the English 
reader. Mr. Baring Gould (in a 
somewhat perfunctory manner) 
has indexed one group of early 
Christian writings. What Suren- 
huse has made accessible we have 
hinted. The Society of Biblical 
Archeology is furthering the com- 
parative study of religious history 
and dogma by translations of 
Assyrian and Egyptian records. 
And now Mr. Drummond comes 
forward with abstracts of the little 
known books of Enoch, the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, the Psalms of Solomon, 
and the Book of Jubilees, together 
with references to other sources of 
Aramaic literature. 

The book is likely to be so useful 
to those who are desirous to arrive 
at some rudimentary knowledge of 
any theology but such 4s is purely 
imaginative, that we shall do no 
ill service to the author by point- 
ing out first the main defect of his 
position, and secondly the mischief 
that we think he does to his own 
clearness of thought, no less than 
to the minds of his readers, by the 
adoption of written transliterations 
and barbarous theological terms. 
As to the first, Mr. Drummond 
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says in his preface, with regard to 
the Targum and the Talmud, and 
kindred works, ‘‘ Of these I can- 
not pretend to have made any 
special study.” He has thus 
omitted the part of Hamlet from 
the play; and been Jed to waste 
on the useless contentions of the 
German critics, on whose works his 
own is built, much of that clear 
insight and judicious reasoning 
which would have gone far more 
directly to the point if he had 
devoted his time to the study of 
Surenhuse, and of that other 
great work to which he refers, the 
**Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudi- 
eum et Rabbinicum,” of Bux- 
torff. Above all, in the masterly 
summary given by Maimonides 
of the five separate Jewish 
theories, all alike orthodox, 
of the reign of the Anointed King, 
Mr. Drummond would have found 
a torch that would have enabled 
him to advance with at once a 
more rapid and a more certain step 
on the path he has happily chosen. 

The other point on which we 
conceive that Mr. Drummond courts 
confusion of ideas, is the con- 
stant- use of the transliterated 
word Messiah, and of the bar- 
barous adjective Messianic. The 
original of the former word has 
a definite meaning, which has the 
advantage of an authoritative 
definition, on the part of the Jew- 
ish legislature, when applied to 
the only two subjects of its special 
use, the possessors of either the 
Royal or the sacerdotal dignities. 
Transliterated, or turned into an 
adjective, the word indicates to the 
mind a vague group of scattered 
ideas, which differ totally according 
to the subjective medium through 
which they are derived. To Mai- 
monides they had one meaning, 
to Mr. Drummond another, to Dr. 
Pusey a third—not only different, 
but opposed, or even mutually 
exclusive. ‘‘ Messianic passages” 
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in the Bible should properly 
mean those in which the word 
‘‘anointed,” or ‘‘to anoint,’’ oc- 
curs. Let the student collect all 
these, and read them in Hebrew; 
and he will understand the remark 
of Gesenius on the use of the word. 
Nor will it be without surprise 
that he finds that such a meaning 
as Dr. Pusey, for instance, would 
attach to the adjective, is based, 
not on the Bible, or on any _pas- 
sage in it, but on upwards of 
seventy Targums, some of which 
are arbitrarily selected, and others 
as arbitrarily ignored, by the 
Christian theologian. 

The Greek equivalent of the 
word anointed has now assumed 
so special and personal a meaning 
that the original idea is, to most 
persons, entirely lost. The senses 
attributed to the transliterated . 
word Messias, on the contrary, are 
so various that the adoption of this 
form produces great confusion. If 
the Bible were plainly and truth- 
fully translated, this confusion 
would be impossible. The meaning 
of the sacred writers becomes clear 
when their words are rendered 
into plain English, instead of being 
only partially so rendered. And 
the employment of so conventional 
and altogether confusing an adjec- 
tive as that to which we object 
would then become simply im- 
possible. 

A disadvantage attending on the 
use of the transliterated terms 
becomes palpable if we refer to 
such a passage as the famous, but 
scandalously mistranslated sixth 
verse of the ninth chapter of Isaiah. 
This, in the phraseology to which 
we object, will be generally styled 
a ‘‘ Messianic passage.” It con- 
tains, however, no mention of an 
Anointed King, although it does 
contain an equivalent of the name 
of Hezekiah, to whose birth it 
refers. Whether this verse has, 
or has not, a prophetic meaning, 
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is one of the points which is in 
debate between—to take the ex- 
treme parties—orthodox disputants 
who have no learning, and learned 
disputants who have no orthodoxy. 
To term the passage ‘‘ Messianic” 
either begs the question by inti- 
mating that it is actually prophetic, 
or so awkwardly indicates the fact 
that its sense is disputed as to do 
nothing but mislead. 

By the twelfth century, as we 
know from the writings of Mai- 
monides, the Jewish people had 
elaborated those five distinct theo- 
ries of the nature of the reign of 
an expected Anointed King which 
form so many distinct cases of 
what Mr. Drummond calls the 
Messianic idea. From a careful 
investigation of the different 
parables contained in the Gospels, 
it becomes evident that these differ- 
ent theories were also held, by dif- 
ferent schools, at the time of Christ. 
While the Royal House of Judah 
occupied the throne of Israel, 
although the hope of a youthful 
monarch’s reign would, in most 
cases, be far brighter than the 
retrospect at the close, the idea of 
the future glory of an Anointed 
King was not one that can be con- 
ceived as at all iikely to arise. At 
all events, there is not, as Gesenius 
states, any passage in the Law or 
the Prophets which certainly and 
unequivocally indicates such an 
idea. We first trace it in the 
Book of Daniel; for the date of 
which Mr. Drummond cites only 
one of the several distinct proofs. 
In this book, which is not in the 
Canon of the Prophets, are to be 
found the two distinct ideas of a 
Son of Man, who was to have 
dominion, glory, and a kingdom, 
after the overthrow of the fourth 
kingdom; and of the anointed 
Prince who was to be cut off after 
threescore and two weeks. 
There is nothing in the book in 
<juestion to identify these two per- 
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sonages ; and the mention of the 
fall of the latter, which is 
usually explained as referring to 
Judas Maccabeus, seems to shew 
that the special sense in which the 
Targums afterwards used the word 
Messiah as an interpolation or 
substitution in seventy-one dis- 
tinct passages (collected by Elias, 
in his ‘‘ Meturgeman,” and cited 
by Buxtorff), hed not obtained 
acceptance at the date of the com- 
position of the Book of Daniel. 

A literary investigation of the 
historic use of the word anointed as 
applied to a King, to a High Priest, 
or to the special case of the Deputy 
High Priest unctus bello, must first 
exhaust the cases where the word 
is found to occur in the Bible. It 
must next shew the distinct and 
important provisions by which 
the oral law defines and explains 
the use of the term. This founda- 
tion laid, the work which Mr. 
Drummond has reproduced from a 
portion of the German theological 
writers will fall into its right place. 
And from the whole argument may 
be educed the sense in which the 
language of the different New 
‘Testament writers as to the Hope of 
Israel in their time was understood 
by those who were addressed. In 
presence of the profound disregard 
of this truthful mode of historic 
investigation which is a feature of 
modern orthodoxy, Mr. Drum- 
mond has done good service to the 
student. The book is not such an 
one as a man of his candour and 
acumen would have written had 
he gone directly to the fountain 
head. But in the prevailing Egyp- 
tian darkness with reference to the 
true history of the subject dis-' 
cussed, it is a torch of no little 
illuminating power. Above all, it 
is necessary to keep in mind the fact 
that the central idea of the eternal 
permanence of the Law of Moses, 
and of the maintenance or restora- 
tion of the full service of the 
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Temple ritual, and of the ordina- 
tion of the Sabbath, was that 
which lent the fullest force and 
vigour to the expectation of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God; 
whether, according to one view, it 
should precede, or, according to 
another, follow, the resurrection of 
the Children of Israel. To any 
other family of man, the express 
words of the Mishna, taken accord- 
ing to the ordinary canon of in- 
terpretation, deny any expectation 
of immortality; a fact in which 
may be found the clue to the 
intense outburst of national hatred 
which everywhere marked the 
footsteps of certain early Chris- 
tian teachers. 

We must add one word as to 
the elaborate detail with which 
Tlengstenberg, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, 
and Mr. Drummond discuss the 
possible dates indicated by the 
famous seventy weeks of Daniel. 
It is matter for no small astonish- 
ment that not one of these learned 
men appears to have turned his 
attention to the profound ignorance 


of Jewish writers on the subject of 


chronology. Josephus distinctly 
states that seventy years intervened 
between the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar and the 
first year of Cyrus. The modern 
Jewish chronology dates the close 
of the seventy years of cap- 
tivity “‘in the second year of 
their coming unto the house of 
God at Jerusalem.” (Ezra iii. 8.) 
This mode of reckoning accounts 
for the dating of the tenth chapter 
of Daniel ‘‘in the third year of 
Cyrus, King of Persia,” and for 
the inversion of the historic order 
of the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, 
adopted by this writer in order 
to fill up the term. The actual 
interval was thirty-eight years; 
so that an error of thirty years oc- 
curs in this single period. From 
Cyrus to the Feast of Encienia, at 
the re-opening of the Temple after 
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its desecration by Epiphanes, was 
three hundred and seventy-four 
years. According to the modern 
Jewish reckoning, it was two 
hundred and eighteen years. The 
feast in question occurred B.c. 
165. According to the Jews it 
was B.c. 137. Errors of so pal- 
pable and gross a nature within a 
well ascertained period of time 
are enough to shew how idle is 
the attempt to determine where 
any Jewish writer, subsequently to 
the time of Ezra, commenced or 
closed his terms of reckoning. 
That a period of seventy times, 
whether weeks, years, or weeks of 
years, was in some measure in- 
dicated as bearing upon the hopes 
of the Maccabean warfare, is tole- 
rably clear. Butit has baffled every 
inquirer to trace the links. The 
reason probably may be found in 
the Jewish notions of chronology ; 
sanctioned as they are by the seal 
of the Chief Rabbi down to the 
present year. 


A Short View of the History and 
Consequences of Primogeniture tn 


England. By Charles James 
Cooper, M.A., LL.B. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. 1878. 

This little treatise is too tech- 
nical to belong to literature proper, 
but it deserves study by those 
who wish for a lucid, historic, 
and practical statement of the 
subject, by a barrister committed 
to no special pleading. 


The Folk Lore of China, and its 
Affinities with that of the Aryan and 
Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys. 
Hong Kong: China Mail Office. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

To study folk lore comparatively 
leads to the conclusion that we 
world folk are a very limited set 
of people. There are broad con- 
trasts, it is true, between the life 
of race and race; but in minor 
details and homely ways there 
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are striking and plentiful parallels. 
The Chinese have mesmerism and 
ghosts, evil eyes and fairy women, 
charms and genii, omens and 
frightened fancies, mermaids, 
mirages, and magic mirrors, se: 
serpents and lucky numbers, with 
many other curious happenings or 
beliefs that are familiar to us, if 
not popular with our scientists. 
And as for stories, we may go to 
China for Ali Baba and St. George 
and the Dragon. 

This work, which is printed in 
Hong Kong, contains more infor- 
mation than we have space to 
particularise. Though we cannot 
express ourselves as charmed at 
the imagination and fancy of John 
Chinaman, which indeed seem 
somewhat dwarfish and unlovely, 
yet the present work will be in- 
dispensable to the student of the 
very instructive subject of the folk 
lore of different nations. 





Studies in the Idylls. An Essay 
on Mr. Tennyson's ‘ Idylis of the 
King.” By Henry Elsdale. C. 
Kegan Paul, and Co. London. 
1878. 

We remember to have seen at 
South Kensington some sheets of 
flower-studies, executed in the 
School of Design. Each sheet con- 
sisted of a flower painted from 
nature, and beneath this a conven- 
tionalised representation of the 
same blossom, adapted to a wall- 
paper. 

Some of Mr. Elsdale’s criticism 
is rather of the wall-pattern order. 

A flower doubtless is itself a 
symbol. We feel a deep spiritual 
meaning underlying the material 
presentment, and when a painter 
of genius paints it, instead of copy- 
ing a particular violet or rose he 
gives us the very essential type— 
very violet or very rose, and 
causes us to feel more deeply con- 
scious of some inner meaning. 
Speaking of the ‘‘ Idylls of the 
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King,” Mr. Elsdale says: “A 
marked feature in this poem is its 
hidden and allegorical reference. 
The poet has himself elsewhere told 
us, as if to take away any possible 
doubt upon the question, that the 
life-long struggle of the King 
shadows forth ‘sense at war with 
soul.’” And the knights and ladies 
Mr. Elsdale interprets into the com- 
ponent partsof the soul of man, or his 
various qualities; for example, 
Lyonors, Lynette, and Gareth are 
respectively spirit, soul, and body. 
Geraint is suspicion, Enid, feminine 
purity and sweetness, and the 
sword, the hall, the chair,and all the 
other surroundings of Arthur, are 
rigidly defined. No doubt the 
struggle of Arthur, or the struggle 
of any man who has tried to live the 
higher life and to raise his fellows 
with him, does shadow forth 
‘‘sense at war with soul,” and 
when the history of such an one 
has been fused in the poet’s mind 
it issues thence rather as the 
history of an ideal life than that 
of an individual man, and his 
surroundings become in a sense 
typical, like the painter’s flowers ; 
but to push the allegorical inter- 
pretation too far makes us feel as 
if we were dealing with conven- 
tional abstractions, not men and 
women. 

Apart from this there is some 
fair criticism in the little book be- 
fore us, which will doubtless be 
acceptable to students of ‘Tennyson. 
But of criticism of the poets we 
are somewhat weary, and of criti- 
cism of criticisms, and criticism 
of criticism of criticisms again. 
Truly of the making of books there 
is no end. To write a critical work 
may become, as in the case before 
us, a favourite pastime during con- 
valescence, and there are always 
convenient friends, like Mr. 
Elsdale’s, who urge the publication 
of work not at first designed for 
such anend. We take exception 
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to the title, ‘Studies in the 
Idylls;”’ as being too broad a 
designation for studies of a par- 
ticular volume or author of Idylls. 
If any poems are to be known as 
the Idylls, they surely are those of 
Theocritus. 

Isis Unveiled: A Master-key to the 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern 
Science and Theology. By H. P. 
Blavatsky. New York: Bouton. 
London: Quaritch. 

Madame Blavatsky has travelled 
far and wide, and has seen and 
recorded many strange things. 
Her volumes are of considerable 
value, as an account of the practice 
of magic, but notwithstanding the 
magnitude of their title are by no 
means satisfactory as a whole. 
Had she aimed at less, and pro- 
ceeded only where her ground 
could be made reasonably firm, she 
would have accomplished a greater 
work. She will not content her- 
self with the collection of infor- 
mation; we find old historic 
mysteries and actual experiences 
that are really pregnant with 
suggestiveness, mingled with un- 
proved assumptions of the wildest 
kind, and superficial theories dog- 
matically asserted. Those who 
have waded through that marsh- 
lighted quagmire, redeemed oc- 
casionally by a less uncertain ray 
or a solid bit of foothold, the 
‘‘Anacalypsis” of Godfrey Higgins, 
may form an idea of what these 
volumes are in their own line. 
While shewing evidences of very 
wide reading and travelled ex- 
perience, they yet disclose a fatal 
flimsiness. 

To the collector of curiosities 
they will be invaluable; they 
contain more marvels than any 
other work we know. If the 
authoress were not throughout a 
little too sure that she has dis- 
covered the ‘secret doctrine” of 
the ancient mages, her book might 
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have more nearly approximated 
to a real contribution to psycho- 
logic literature. As it is, it will 
but appal the student of careful 
mind. 

One instance of Madame 
Blavatsky’s style of argument will 
suffice. She refers to a passage 
from the Sepher Yezirah, saying. 
‘‘It is interesting to recall He- 
brews i. 7, in connection with this 
passage, ‘ Who maketh his angels 
(messengers) spirits, and _ his 
ministers (servants, those who 
minister) a flame of fire.’ The re- 
semblance is too striking for us 
to avoid the conclusion that the 
author of ‘ Hebrews’ was as 
familiar with the ‘Kabala’ as 
adepts usually are.” Now in 
simple fact, whether the writers 
of Hebrews or Yezirah were 
‘“‘adepts” or not, there was 
no occasion for either to convey 
the passage from the other. It is. 
found in Psalms civ. 4, whence 
both very naturally quote it. 

The Organon: A Quarterly 
Anglo-American Journal of Ho- 
moeopathic Medicine and Progres- 
sive Collateral Science. Liverpool : 
Adams Holden. 1878. 

Thelate Dr.Samuel Hahnemann, 
who originated the word Ho- 
meeopathy, lived long enough to 
see spreading all over Europe a 
flood of nondescript quackery 
calling itself by that name. Of the 
grief which filled the master’s 
heart at this profanation of what 
he regarded as the most sacred of 
all causes, this is not the place to 
speak. A worse or weaker man 
than he would have despaired ; 
Hahnemann committed ‘true 
Homeeopathy’”’ to the care of “Mon 
bon Dieu,” who, he felt assured, 
had revealed it to himself; and 
quietly predicted that it would 
begin to be understood in three 
hundred years, Less than a sixth 
of that time has elapsed since he 
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uttered the prophecy; and we 

confess that we opened this new 
homeopathic journal with the 
expectation of finding it much like 
the ordinary run of so-called 
‘‘homeeopathie” literature ; about 
most of which a lay-reader may be 
permitted to remark that, whether 
it be good or bad, useful or harm- 
ful, scientific or otherwise, it has 
at least about as much to do with 
anything that should properly 
be called « Homeopathy” as it 
has with Chinese grammar. We 
were agreeably surprised; from 
beginning to end this first number 
of the “ Organon ” rings with the 
unmistakable echo of the master’s 
voice. 

The fault of the work consists, 
we think, in a tone of too Pharisaic 
severity towards the pseudo- 
homeeopaths. The writers (young 
men, we imagine) seem hardly to 
recognise how many were the 


difficulties, how great the tempta- 


tions, to which the original traitors 
to Hahnemann’s pure doctrine 
succumbed. True Homeopathy 
bears one mark at least of Divine 
origin, in that it is found practically 
impossible to keep it as a rule of 
action except for those who have 
an enthusiasm for it as a living 
principle. Ifthe editors of ‘ Or- 
ganon”’ really have the resolution 
to treat the human body, as Dr. 
Hahnemann did, always as a whole; 
if they can resist the temptation 
to tinker away at one or two 
specially inconvenient symptoms, 
in the strength of their faith that 
such tinkering diminishes their 
chance of subduing the hidden 
disease,—we congratulate them 
and their patients. But such 
faith and courage are not to 
be expected from the average 
practitioner. The average practi- 
tioner,—this is virtually what 
the ‘‘ Organon” has to say—has a 
right to conduct his affairs accord- 
ing to such light as has been 
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vouchsafed to him; but he has no 
right to call himself a homeeopath. 
To profess oneself the emissary and 
exponent of a teacher whose name 
one is bringing into contempt, 
whose thoughts one has never tried 
to understand, and whose pur- 
poses one is doing one’s best to 
thwart, is a speculation that may 
be lucrative but is of doubtful 
morality. 

Another pen adds to the above- 
the suggestion that if the physical 
organism were absolutely respon- 
sive to the soul, and unclogged 
by any hereditary peculiarities, 
Hahnemannic idealism might be 
perfection. As matters are, how- 
ever, it isfeared that some amount 
of tinker-work in medicine will 
always have to be consented to. 
But we ought to thank anyone for 
reminding t us of the ideal concep- 
tion of medicine as ‘‘a science of 
the whole as well as the parts, and 
of the mind as well as the body.” 

Faust. By Goethe. Translated 
into English Verse by Charles 
Hartpole Bowen. London: Long- 
mans. 1878 

To those who imagine that 
Fashion confines her sway to the 
precincts of Vanity Fair, may be 
recommended a flying visit to the 
world of literature, where will be 
found a sufficient number of trans- 
lations of ‘‘ Faust” to give rise to 
an impression that that poem has 
a large popular circulation in 
England. We opine, however, 
that it is the translating rather 
thanthereading that is the fashion, 
and will confine ourselves to the 
consideration of Mr. Bowen’s 
efforts, brought to light after forty 
years’ darkness with the kind in- 
tent ‘to save any friends 
who may hereafter care to read it 
the trouble of perusing a manu- 
script.” The translation is for 
the most part scrupulously accu- 
rate, thought for thought, and 
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the versification is graceful and 
rhythmical. But the elevated tone 
ot Goethe’s language is entirely 
wanting, necessarily so, indeed, 
when a writer of no extraordinary 
talent has imposed upon himself 
the double obligation of translat- 
ing literally as well as into verse. 
If Mr. Bowen had been content to 
sacrifice the letter more, he might 
have sacrificed the spirit less. For 
example, we may point to the ex- 
quisite song, ‘‘ Es war ein Kiénig 
in Thule,”’ which. as here rendered, 
reads almost like a nursery rhyme. 


He nothing prized so dearly, 
He drained it at each feast ; 
His eyes he wept out nearly, 
When he from it did taste. 


Then sat at kingly festival, 
His knights around him, he 
Within his lofty father’s hall, 
In his castle on the sea. 


He saw it whirling, drinking, 

Sink deep into the sea ; 

He felt his own eyes sinking, 

No drop again drank he ! 

We are bound to confess, how- 
ever, that this unfortunate song 
does not fare very much better 
at the hands of Dr. Anster, whose 
translation was chosen for the 
Tauchnitz edition. With Faust’s 
first speech, perhaps more difficult 
to translate properly than almost 
any other in the tragedy, Mr. 
Bowen has had a greater measure 
of success. 


Medusa and Other Poems. By Lady 


Charlotte Elliot. London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 

‘lo be candid, we could not say 
that we should be conscious of 
heavy loss were some of these 
poems to ‘‘dissolve and leave not 
a wrack behind.” But to continue 
our truthful mood, we readily 
allow that there are poems here 
which we are glad to meet with. 
*Rosebud and Ragweed” is a 
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naturally told and pathetic ballad. 
The latter part of the following 
sonnet we honestly admire :-— 
I sought to keep the way of life— 
’twas hard ; 
Beneath me yawned the darkness, 
wide and deep, 
I saw the blinding mists around me 
sweep, 
And spectral forms of fear the path- 
way barred, 
My footsteps to bewilder and retard. 
No help was left, save on my knees 
to creep 
Close to the crumbling edge, and 
cling and weep, 
With weary limbs, and hands all 
bruised and scarred. 
For this, methought, was faith—with 
desperate trust 
To grasp the worn-out relics of a 
creed : 
Beneath the 
into dust. 
I reeled and fell 
the breast 
Of Love divine, and there, at peace 
indeed, 
My soul in heavenly darkness lies 
at rest. 


The Triumph of Love. A Mystical 
Poem. By Ella Dictz, London: 
kK. W. Allen. 

Miss Dietz being well known 
in London as a reciter of dramatic 
poetry and ballads, to tind her 
name on a title page rather led us 
to expect poems of strong and 
simple picturesque form, suitable 
for the platform or for reading 
aloud in the drawing-room. But 
her second title is a ‘ Mystical 
Poem,” and the announcement is 
borne out by the character of the 
volume. The series of linked 
songs, sonnets, and interludes does 
not form a poem wilfully made 
obscure, but is a sort of ideal 
heart history that to a great many 
persons who are possessed of no 
heart to speak of, may prove some- 
what unintelligible. But as Dante’s 
‘Vita Nuova” is open to the 
same objection, we cannot regard 
it as a very crushing one. 


strain they shivered 


oh, where / upon 
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The following sonnet expresses 
the certain faith of one partner of 
a true love union, in the other, in 
a manner that Swedenborg may 
have suggested, but with a 
pleasant fancy that is sufficiently 
original :— 

Go from me if thou wilt, thou canst 
not find 

Another love like mine, though 

thou should’st see 

All earth’s fair faces ; they would 

only be 

As fragments to thee, though all 
womankind 

Sue for thy love; from henceforth 
thou art blind, 

I am thy sight, thou drawest thy 

light from me— 

The rising sun of thy eternity, 
Pulse to thy heart and magnet to thy 

mind. 
Pluck myriad flowers from each suc- 
cessive Svring, 

They will not make thee love the 

Spring the less, 
Rather their odours to thy sense will 
bring 

Repeated proof of Spring’s sweet 

loveliness. 
To thee henceforth all birds will ever 
sing 

My song, all nature will my love 

express. 


Songs and Popular Chants, with 
Other Verses. By James Roxburgh 
McClymont. Arthur H. Moxon. 
London. 1878. 

The publication of a volume of 
poems is, generally speaking, de- 
termined by any or all of three 
motives: first, mercenary con- 
siderations ; second, desire of fame; 
third, the consciousness of a minis- 
try. If, or in so far as, the third 
of these is paramount, it behoves 
a writer seriously to consider, in 
the case of any particular poem, 
not only whether it possesses 
literary merit, but also whether it 
tends to admit the minds of his 
readers to a share in his best 
thoughts, or merely to infect them 
with his worst. 

Recognising, as we do, the re- 
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ligious earnestness that pervades 
many of the “‘ Songs and Popular 
Chants,” we can only regret that 
some few of them have not been 
omitted. As an instance, we may 
mention “ A Love Litany,” of 
which the culminating lines run 
thus : 

From love that lasts for ever, 

Good Lord deliver all. 

Many people suffering from 
adverse health or circumstances, 
feel inclined to utter sentiments 
neither holy nor wholesome; but 
such sentiments should not be 
published. 

Of the book as a whole we may 
say that it exhibits an even flow 
of graceful language, with here 
and there a touch of originality. 

The Huguenots. By Z. 
Hinton. E. W. Allen. 1877. 

When an author informs us that 
he has written his poem ‘not 
primarily as a literary production, 
but to bring in, head and ears, 
what is found in the notes, and to 
‘plead the cause;’’’ and that 
‘literary considerations have 
therefore been disregarded,” he 
saves us the trouble of reviewing 
his book. We may add, however, 
that, on looking through ‘ The 
Huguenots,” we find it neither 
better nor worse than the fore- 
going description might have led 
us to expect. 


W. 


Gathered Gems from Spanish 
Authors. By Mariana Monteiro. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1878. 

This little book consists of stories 
of much grace and _ freshness 
drawn from the works of modern 
Spanish authors of eminence. 
Many of the legends betray their 
origin in a country where the 
Yoman Catholic Church remains 
undisturbed. If it were not for 
this, we should have most naturally 
described them as Spiritualistic. 
But there is nothing doctrinal 
forced upon the reader; the old 
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Church is too «esthetic and artistic 
to be always preaching. The tales 
are bright and unaffected, and 
there is little in them that a 
reader of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
witching legends might not take 
pleasure in. 


Ambition’s Dream. A Politico- 
Social Essay. London: Odell and 
Ives. 1877. 

‘‘ Ambition’s Dream” is an 
attempt to throw light on some 
few of the more important social 
and political problems of our day. 
As far as the ideas are concerned, 
it has some merit; but as a work 
of art it is anything but successful. 
The writer has not sufficient power 
ot language to render his continu- 
ous satire effective; and perhaps 
there is nothing more calculated 
to produce in the reader a sense 
of weariness than weak sarcasm. 
The sentences, too, are lengthy, 
formless, and rambling. They 
contain, in general, no central 
thought. Many of them might, 
with advantage, be subdivided. 





The Simplification of English Spell- 


ing. By George Harley, F.R.S., 
F.C.8., &e. London: Triibner. 
1877. 


Here is another of the uneasy 
reformers that, to be happy, must 
always be crying ‘“‘down with” 
something or other. Dr. Harley’s 
vengeance is directed first against 
‘double consonants, then against 
what he calls mute, but we should 
regard as softening letters. He has 
little respect for historic language, 
little regard for confusion, and 
little ear for music, to desire to 
substitute ‘‘of”’ for ‘“ off,”? ‘“in”’ 
for “ inn,” or ‘‘iland” for “island.” 
But his projects of reform are quite 
as sage as his arguments for them. 
A prominent one is economy; it 
costs John Bull, he says, a good 
deal in pens, ink, paper and print- 
ing, to produce our ‘ unnecessary 
letters; and our visual organs 
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have entailed upon them the 
necessity of deciphering more than 
1500 such letters in a single copy 
of the Zimes. We had better go 
back to the symbolic sacred writ- 
ing on the rock if we desire 
economy so much as this. 

Without doubt there are anoma- 
lies in our language, as it is 
derived from so many different 
sources. Buta much truer economy 
of language than Dr. Harley’s 
lawless fancies are likely to lead 
to, would, we imagine, be attained 
by the gradual compilation of 
dictionaries from which, in a simple 
form, should be given to our school 
children the inner history of the 
words they use. With its strong 
roots made familiar, we should in 
time be able to simplify our 
language by choosing its essential 
rather than its luxuriant or over 
developed forms. 

In so doing we should rather 
gain than lose the beautiful tradi- 
tions of language. We should 
lose many cumbersome expressions 
by gaining the direct and original 
simplicity. It would be easy to 
construct a scientific language out 
of our own by tracing it back to 
its Indo-Germanic roots and treat- 
ing them by a consistent system 
of terminology. Sucha language 
would be an interesting study, and 
easily learnt by scholars, while its 
strong simple words would gradu- 
ally make their way, being 
veritably our own well known ones 
purified. At present, for instance, 
we have “antiseptic ’” compounded 
of preposition, root, and suffix. 
If the Greek ‘‘anti’’ were selected 
as the simplest form embodied 
in our language representing 
‘against,’ it would remain in the 
word. -‘Sep” should be instead 
of ‘‘sept,” for through the Greek 
it comes to us from the Egyptian 
word ‘“ sep,” or “seb,” signify- 
ing corrupter, or reptile. ‘‘Ic”’ 
is the best part of a Greek 
adjectival termination, and if 
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selected as the best method of 
expressing a particular class of 
defining force, would remain also. 
We should thus have a word of a 
purely scientific language, carry- 
ing in itself its own evidences of 
meaning, and what is important to 
the student of language or the 
wanderer in far countries, by no 
means dissociated from sympathy 
with other languages grown, as 
for the most part they are, from the 
same roots. As we find anti-cor- 
ruptional a trifle too much to 
swallow now, we should, by 
degrees, find the word ‘“ corrup- 
tion’’ somewhat cumbrous when 
the brisk root ‘‘sep,” or some 
even more distinctive root, was 
familiar and at our hand. 

Every necessary suffix and in- 
flection would have to be made 
available at will for every word. 
For instance, we have now “ trans- 
mit,’’ ‘‘transmission.” We can 
direct a parcel for transmission, but 
if we only forward it we are thrust 
back, when we wish to label it ‘‘ for 
‘forward-ment,’”’ or ‘‘for ‘for- 
ward-ation;’’’ and have to retire 
into our store and bring out an 
entirely different formula,—‘to be 
forwarded.”’ In the scientific lan- 
guage with which we are setting up 
a match, and as we hope more than 
a match, to Dr. Harley, if the 
words “transmit” and “forward ”’ 
were retained as the simplest ex- 
pressions obtainable from any 
familiar or ascertainable root for 
each specific meaning, we should 
have to look to our provided store 
to see whether they ought to be 
brought into approximate harmony 
as ‘‘forwardation” and “ trans- 
mission,’ or as ‘forwardment’’ 
and “transmitment.’”? The more 
we could get from the earlier and 
ruder languages, that are at the 
root of Greek, Latin, and Saxon, 
the fewer would there need to be 
of patched words, such, forinstance, 
as cablegram; the earliest roots 
being found, the scientific word 
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would follow. The scientific lan- 
guage once found, it would readily 
be learned by scholars, who might 
make it the cosmopolitan tongue of 
scholarship, as was Greek and 
afterwards Latin. But we are only 
dreamers, and ought, no doubt, to 
be demolished by the side of Dr. 
Harley. The necessity of a perfect 
vowel system in the simplified 
language occurs to us, and as we 
have no option of omega or 
omicron, heta or epsilon, we con- 
clude by consenting to continue 
our existence with language and 
spelling as it is. 


Handbook of Brasil. By M. G. 
and E. T. Mulhall (Editors of the 
Standard). Buenos Ayres. 1877. 

What is the reason of the ban 
laid upon ‘handbooks’ in ordi- 
nary, by the majority of general 
readers ? If we consider the mat- 
ter, by a casual examination of 
the general run of handbooks, the 
fault, in nine cases out of ten, will 
be found to lie at the door of the 
compilers. Every book-writer or 
book-maker, however great or 
trivial his theme, should hold two 
definite objects in view. His first 
duty is to give information to the 
world; his second is to set that 
information before his readers 
in as pleasant a manner as 
possible. 

The compiler of a handbook 
seldom errs on the side af scant 
information ; it is with his manner 
rather than his matter that we 
find fault. This is our cause of 
quarrel with the present authors. 
Messrs. Mulhall have amassed a 
wonderful amount of detail as to 
the area, population, products, ete., 
of Brazil, but the facts are set 
down in a dry and lifeless form, 
and the work as a whole lacks 
solidity and vividness of style. 
Here and there occurs a lively bit 
of description, and an occasional 
scrap of social gossip crops out 
pleasantly, but the impression left 
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by the whole is that the compilers 
have given to the commercial 
world a valuable work of reference, 
and nothing more. Probably this 
was the sole object aimed at, in 
which case let the authors be 
satisfied. 

Too little is known by us of 
this vast Empire of Brazil, which 
would, if desired, afford ample 
scope for the whole surplus 
population of Great Britain. Up 
to, and at, the present moment, 
emigration from this country to 
Brazil has been determinedly op- 
posed by the English Government. 
Many of those, however, most 
intimately acquainted with the 
immediate condition and future 

rospects of Brazil and the River 

late, are of opinion that the 
majority of the objections raised 
by the authorities here are ground- 
less; and that when complete 
unity of purpose is established 
between the Brazilian Cabinet and 
those at home interested in the 
emigration question, a valuable 
outlet will be provided for willing 
and energetic labourers. 

The present Emperor, Dom 
Pedro, is a man of remarkable 
culture, a strenuous supporter of 
all enlightened measures, eager for 
the welfare of his people, and 
universally beloved. During his 
recent visit to London, he was 
busy from morning to night 
acquiring ideas, and the fruits of 
his short stay are already visible 
in several important changes in 
his country’s institutions. 

Under the vigorous rule of Dom 
Pedro, the Empire of Brazil has 
made great strides in all branches 
of material advancement. Public 
instruction is said to have made un- 
precedented progress of late years ; 
and indeed the country at pre- 
sent contains 5890 schools, most of 
which are supported by the State. 
The number and munificence of 
the charitableinstitutions constitute 
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a striking feature of all the chief 
towns and cities throughout the 
kingdom; the hospital of Rio 
Janeyro has, we are told, been 
pronounced by English medical 
visitors the finest in the world. 

The great towns have most of 
them their public buildings, their 
churches, clubs, theatres, hotels, 
universities, museums, Government 
offices, libraries. The public 
thoroughfares are lighted with gas, 
and tramways and sedan chairs, 
shouldered by stout coolies, convey 
travellers to all parts of the cities. 
The markets are gay with every 
description of tropical fruit, the 
saleswomen being usually negresses 
remarkable for their gigantic pro- 
portions. 

In regard to scenery, probably 
no country in the world can com- 
pare with Brazil. Magnificent 
tropical forests, many of them 
never yet trodden by the white 
man, stretch away for hundreds of 
miles. No words could paint the 
scenic splendour of the banks of 
the Amazon, fringed as they are 
to the very brink with the richest 
tropical foliage ; with huge alli- 
gators basking in the mud; 
brilliant birds, and chattering 
monkeys, flying and climbing 
from tree to tree. But let the 
traveller along the river banks, or 
through the tropical forests, have a 
care:—there are tigers lurking 
in the thick jungles; there is a 
tiny fly which if it strike you in 
the face will kill you; and, worst 
of all, there are huge boas, coiled 
round the trunks of trees, who 
sometimes catch up unwary 
negroes round the loins, lick them 
into a jelly, and gulp them down at 
a mouthful. 

The typographic appearance 
of this book is rather singular, 
one portion being printed in 
Buenos Ayres, the other in Lon- 
don. We need not say which is 
the superior half. 
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